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WONDERFUL FOR ITS COLOR, ACTION AND PERSONALITY 


W. H. HUDSON’S Story of 
His Life in South America 


Far Away and Long Ago 


With portrait. Cloth $2.50 net (postage extra) 


JOHN GALSWORTHY says: “Hudson has a supreme gift of disclosing not only the thing he sees, but the spirit 


SS 


of his vision. Without apparent effort he takes you with him into a rare, free natural world, and always 


you are refreshed, stimulated, enlarged, by going there. . . . He is, of living writers that I read, the 
rarest spirit, and has the clearest gift of conveying to me the nature of that spirit.” 


SIR JAMES M. BARRIE re*ers to Hudson's books as “among the choicest things of our latter-day literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT writes: ‘“Hudson’s work is of great and permanent value. He combines the priceless 
gift of seeing with the priceless gift of so vividly setting forth what he has seen that others likewise may 
see it.’ ; 


Most interesting of all W. H. HUDSON’S writings is this account of the years in South America which 
gave direction and meaning to the life of this distinguished naturalist, poet and writer. 


COLOR All the tropical brilliance of Argentina is in its pages; the life of the pampas, the bright colors of exotic 
flowers, birds and butterflies; the patriarchal style of living, the picturesque streets of old Buenos Ayres, every- 


thing in those unusual surroundings is made to stand out vividly unforgettable. 


ACTION The book is full of strange, adventurous characters who at one time or another drifted across the author’s 
path—men who had come to lose themselves in those illimitable plains, Spaniards, gauchos, wandering 


Englishmen, fleeing defeated revolutionists, fill the pages with colorful life. 


STYLE “W. H. Hudson is one of the very great writers of English. He is one of the men in whose hands the 
English language is living, poignant, exquisite, unforgettable. For his work is true, it is beautiful, it is 
simple, effortless; and with his words he gives us the spirit of the life he sets forth. That is the essence of 


great style.’—New York Times Book Review. 


PERSON- 


ae There are few books which so sincerely portray the growth of a soul. It is a self-revelation unique among 


biographies as fascinating in its simplicity and naturalness as it is rich with beauty and alive with feeling. 
Its author is known as a distinguished naturalist, a poet, and a writer of unusual skill, but the quality which 
ae given these recollections a value few biographies possess is their utter sincerity and lack of self-con- 
sciousness. 
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Adventures in South America 
Introduction by THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT 


“Through it all there swings a vivid, 
adventurous youthfulness and a color- 
ful panorama of South American ad- 
venture.”—Introduction. 


Net $1.60 


IDLE DAYS IN 
PATAGONIA 


It was on reading this book that Prof. 
WILLIAM JAMES described its author 


as “A man who CAN write.” It is full 
of Mr. MHudson’s individuality and 
charm. 

Net $1.60 


A CRYSTAL AGE 
With a critical appreciation by Clifford 
Smyth, Litt. D. 


An excursion into a fairy land of the 
author’s own imagining, a land of per- 
fect loveliness and peaceful happiness, 


Net $1.60 


YOU CAN FILL A DULL WINTER EVENING WITH LIFE AND COLOR AND WARMTH BY 
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With portrait. 
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Card Houses 


Can the Federal Government Afford to Abandon 
Its Industrial Villages P 


By John Lhlder 


SECRETARY PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


AR is the great destroyer but even war is not 
an exception to the rule that there is some 
good mixed with every evil. This particu- 
lar war led the United States into two sig- 
cant constructive efforts—the restoration of its mer- 
it marine and the creation, by governmental agencies, 
industrial communities. Both were undertaken only 
se they were necessary to the successful prosecution 
long war. Both failed to produce tangible results before 
“War came to its unexpectedly sudden end. Now, with 
nprepared-for peace on our hands, we are considering 
we shall do with them. 

e fleet, apparently, we shall continue building, though 
roversy is already raging as to who shall own and man- 
‘it. The industrial communities we were, until January 
rhaps we still are—in danger of incontinently scrapping. 
this general assertion should be excepted provisionally, 
“communities in process of creation by the Emergency 
Corporation, for the storm is raging about those of the 
r federal agency, the United States Housing Corporation, 
ibsidiary of the federal Department of Labor. 

In December 12, 1918, the Senate passed a joint resolu- 
1 directing the Housing Corporation 


governor of Connecticut, insisted upon being heard. Ap- 
parently Bridgeport of all the cities affected was the only 
one that sensed what Senator Reed’s committee had in mind, 
and it did so only because certain local interests antagonistic 
to the government projects had been calling upon the Con- 
necticut senators and congressmen and word of their activities 
had gotten back home. “The interruption was not welcomed 
by Senator Reed, whose introduction was: 

“Let the record show that a committee from Bridgeport, 
Conn., appeared before this committee and asked for a hear- 
ing, whereupon it was granted. I will say to you gentle- 
men that we have a number of witnesses summoned here and 
a program laid out for /the day, and this arrangement of yours 
will break in upon it, and so we will ask you to be quite brief. 
I believe Lieut.-Gov. Clifford B. Wilson of Connecticut is 
your spokesman.” 

The reception accorded the committee’s statement was in 
accordance with this introduction, And both were animated 
by the spirit which prompted the questions put to Mr. Eidlitz. 
Several times Senator Reed carefully explained that he wished 
to be perfectly fair; that he only wished to get the facts. But 
also several times he asked Mr. Eidlitz how soon he could 

wind up the affairs of the Housing Cor- 


Suspend work on all buildings where 
struction is not more than 75 per cent 
npleted and to cancel all contracts 
‘ furniture and for other purposes. 
tunately the House wished more evi- 
e than was produced by the Senate 


h cross-questioning Otto M. Eidlitz, 
ident of the corporation, some of 
‘subordinates, and representatives of 
contracting firms. 


en only once when a delegation from 
headed by the lieutenant- 


monotony of this proceeding was 
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poration—60 days—90 days? 120 days? 
This is the same Senator Reed who 
achieved national notoriety at the be- 
ginning of our participation in the war 
by his contemptuous treatment of Mr. 
Hoover and the Food Administration. 
Once or twice Mr. Eidlitz retorted in 
kind and once in response to this ques- 
tion said that it could not be done quite 
as fast as that, but “at any rate you will 
have some one else here to raise hell with 
then.” 

Such was the Senate hearing, as a re 
sult of which the committee reported 
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the joint reselution summarized above, accompanied by a re- 
port of less than two pages, which, after condemning the 
Washington projects, stated that the corporation proposed to 
complete other projects which “are even more indefensible.” 
So far as the record shows all that the committee knows about 
these “even more indefensible” projects is some fragmentary 
infermation, brought out almost incidentally to its main 
purpose of damning the temporary dormitories or residence 
halls for women clerks that have just been completed on the 
Union Station Plaza at Washington. 

In spite of the speed with which the Senate hearing was 
finished and the resolution slipped through, news did get out 
and the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
was asked to grant and did grant a real hearing on January 8. 
Before this several national organizations, on the initiative of 
the American Civic Association, called a small conference of 
those most closely in touch with the federal government’s 
housing projects to formulate their beliefs as to a future na- 
tional policy. This conference was held in Philadelphia on 
January 3 and after an all day debate the fifty men and five 
women present, representative not only of all parts of the coun- 
try but of such diverse interests as real estate, manufacturing, 
labor, civic and social work, voted unanimously that “there 
should be a federal agency dealing with housing and commu- 
nity planning, in the broad sense of dealing with the entire 
physical environment of the inhabitants,” and that this federal 
agency “should be limited to the functions of research, experi- 
ment and dissemination of information, acting as a central 
agency for the service of state authorities and local com- 
mittees.” 

Having adopted this creed the conferees, of course, could 
not view with equanimity the threatened destruction of the 
very promising experiments of the Housing Corporation. 
They had refused to approve a general policy of house-building 
by the federal government, they were in doubt as to whether 
the federal government should loan money for house-build- 
ing (the question of state or municipal loans was not de- 
bated, as it was not germane to the subject under discussion) 
—though the farm loan was urged as a precedent worth fol- 
lowing; but they believed emphatically that the proposed 
agency should not be limited to mere paper reports but should 
be permitted to demonstrate the value of its proposals by act- 
ually building and managing experimental housing develop- 
ments. So they appointed a committee to urge upon Congress 
the wisdom of continuing these existing experiments wherever 
a peace-time need for houses made it practicable, and to draft 
a bill creating such an agency as they had approved. 

The immediate matter was to save the experiments. When 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds met on the 
morning of January 8 the number of those who wished to be 
heard was so great that adjournment was taken to the large 
Majority room and announcement made that the hearing 
would be continued on January 9, which was set aside as 
a special day for the Washingtonians. Besides the delegates 
from national organizations ten cities were represented: Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Newport, R. I.; Bridgeport and New 
London, Conn.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline, Ill., and Pieecnaiel Ia. In all of these 
places important projects were threatened with destruction. 
Not one person spoke in favor of the Senate resolution, 

The committee gave the impression of being very well bal- 
anced. The chairman, Congressman Clark of Florida, was 
courteous and fair. Two or three members were, at the be- 
ginning, obviously inclined to support the Senate resolution; 
one was as obviously opposed to it; others were non-committal. 
But though the questions they asked the delegates often went 
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into details which could be supplied better by the Housir 
Corporation where such details are matters of definite reco 
these questions were all fair and designed to elicit informati 
not to cloud or confuse the issue. 

At the beginning of the hearing one of the committe 
sought to narrow the discussion to two propositions: 

1, Has the war work of the government ceased? 

2. Is it to the financial interest of the government to sto 
its housing work? 

Even with the narrowest interpretation both of these que; 
tions were answered by speaker after speaker in the negati 
Disregarding private industries that have not yet complete 
government contracts, many of the threatened projects a 
appurtenant to arsenals and navy yards and are necessary | 
these arsenals and navy yards are to hold their men. As ° 
the financial interest of the government it was brought 
clearly by builders and real estate men as well as by ot 
acquainted with local conditions, that the cessation of w: 
on uncompleted projects means a far greater loss through 
abandonment and ruin of partially finished buildings and 
resultant depreciation in value of adjoining completed bu 
ings, than if all the buildings are completed and then dispose: 
of. The tentative suggestion of Congressman Bacharach ¢ 
New Jersey, that local builders will be glad to take the pat 
tially finished” structures off the government’s hands, wa 
scouted by speaker after speaker. ‘The local builders are no 
accustomed to figuring on partially completed structures, s 
they will not be tempted unless offered great bargains—abou 
ten cents on the dollar, one real estate man put it. Th 
government projects are so large in some instances that loca 
builders could not swing them. It is difficult or impossible t 
secure adequate private capital. It is difficult or impossibl 
te secure enough material through private means. 

But the discussion could not be held to the strict limit 
proposed. And strangely enough it was the business mei 
who digressed most widely and dwelt upon the social implies 
tions—they and Secretary Baker. ‘The Philadelphia Housin, 
Association, whose purpose in being is social, after a brie 
statement that it would wish to present the social aspect 
later when the immediate purpose of defeating the Senat 
resolution had been achieved, did confine itself to the limit 
set, though it gave them a wider interpretation than the con 
gressman from Alabama had in mind. It demonstrated th 
immediate loss to the federal treasury of abandoning uncom 
pleted houses; it asserted that the problems of reconstructio1 
are essentially war problems because due to the war; { 
showed that the continuance of work would aid in the read 
justment of industry from a war to a peace basis, would erm 
able industries in overcrowded centers to hold their men ant 
so not only continue essential production but pay higher taxes 
and that it would lessen the danger of temporary unerngli 
ment as our soldiers are discharged. 

Unquestionably the most effective statement was that 
Secretary Baker of the War Department. Senator Reed hi 
made much of the alleged departure of thousands of cler 
since the armistice was signed and on the basis of the sup 
decreased need for accommodations in Washington had sou 
to stop all government house building. Mr. Baker 
that while thousands are leaving, a large proportion are d 
so because of the abominable conditions under which they 
compelled to live. Some branches of the government are 
creasing their forces, as the Food Administration. But 
are very greatly increasing theirs, as the War Risk Insu 
Bureau. The total result, surprising as it seems, is that | 
number of government employes in Washington is today 
creasing rather than diminishing. He saw no relief for a 
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another year. He then gave telling instances, as that 
eight girls sleeping in a room with only one small window, 
» to which they take turns in drawing their beds. 
yw these girls are victimized by their landlords and how, 
hen a girl’s pay is raised the landiord—or lady—by some 
ysterious means at once learns of it and raises the rent to 
respond. 
Up to this time there had been no mention of the commu- 
ty buildings—stores, schools, halls, which are sc essential a 
irt of the government projects. Every one had been so en- 
‘ossed in the primary necd for more dwellings that this had 
en overlooked. Mr. Baker seized this bull by the horns. 
le described the houses in which many of the girls live, so 
owded that there is no place to receive visitors except the 
tl’s own bedroom. The dormitories or residence halls 
ected by the Housing Corporation provide for social or com- 
unity needs and he made this provision one of his most tell- 
g points in advocating their completion. 
Each of the city delegations emphasized the economic im- 
wrtance of completing the projects in its neighborhood and 
ide from the great financial loss to the federal treasury inci- 
nt to abandonment, upon which they all agreed, dwelt upon 
ie injury to industries in the transition period now before 
Some, like the Philadelphia, Rock Island and Davenport 
legates, stressed the fact that the housing projects in their 
sighborhoods are appurtenant to continuing government en- 
rprises such as navy yards and arsenals; others, like the New 
ondoners, brought out what is equally true in Philadelphia, 
at the Emergency Fleet Corporation is not providing enough 
yuses for its own employes; others, like the men from 
jagara Falls, laid greatest weight upon the fact that the 
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industries threatened with loss of men because of lack of 
houses, are “pivotal’’ industries, that supply material for ships 
and for dye works just beginning to get a foothold. 

It was the Niagara Falls delegates who dwelt most upon 
the social aspects. ‘They had been reading housing literature, 
they had been following English events, they had been doing 
observing at home. They were manufacturers and engineers. 
They brought out the relation between good housing and good 
workers; they brought out the fact that Lloyd George made 
housing one of the principal planks in his election platform 
and read into the record a long statement from him; they de- 
clared that good housing pays. 

Some of the committee were rather restive under this and 
one inquired whether it was “proposed that the United States 
should adopt the socialistic policy of building houses for every- 
body,”’ which brought forth the rejoinder that what was pro- 
posed is not socialistic and that it is the part of wisdom, if 
changes are inevitable, to go to meet them. 

The field secretary of the American Civie Association sup- 
plemented the Niagara Falls argument by stating that the 
federal government of Canada has just appropriated $25,000,- 
000 for house-building to be spent by the provinces and munici- 
palities after being supplemented. by the latter. 

But this was aside from the immediate question of killing 
the Senate resolution. That done there will be time to con- 
sider what should follow. As to what should follow, there 
seems to be a good chance of uniting all who have studied 
housing on the proposition that there should be a federal 
agency which will function much as does the Department of 
Agriculture, assembling information and conducting experi- 
ments that will prove of value to the whole country. 


John Williams—Peace-Maker 


: By John A. Fitch 


UST at a time when as never before, perhaps, there 
is need of sane and kindly men who can see more 
than one side of a vexed and controversial ques- 
tion, the report comes from Streator, Ill., that John 
: » Williams is dead. It is the whole nation that is the 
r in his passing, not his home town or state alone or 

ie workers and employers of Chicago and Illinois to whom 

» gave so much of his fine wisdom. Not these only, but 

whole country is the poorer for the loss of this simple 

eat man. 

John E. Williams was a mediator. He became one after 

ing an arbitrator for a while and discovering that what is 

ceded i in industrial disputes is not a judge but someone who 
in see the truth in the contentions of both sides and help each 
to see the other’s truth. As he said in his testimony be- 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
1914, “We find that actually there is a line cf interests 
is common to both; the action is that of discovery, of 
trivance or invention to find a practice that will serve the 
rest of both sides. Of course, you have the faith that 
re is such an interest ; then your ingenuity and all that will 
to make those interests run parallel.” 

ently, although Mr. Williams was chairman of 
arbitration board created by the agreement between Hart, 

affner and Marx and their employes, he never acted as 

if he could help it. Instead he showed the two sides 
it would serve their interests to agree, and he followed 


that course with an enthustasm that made his work a joy 
to himself and an inspiration to all who beheld it. As he 
said further to the commission: “I do not know of any politi- 
cal position that I would value as, much as the position that 
I hold now, so far as dignity and self-respect are concerned. 
I believe the rewards in a profession of this kind are so great 
that it would attract men as soon as-it was known that it 
was possible to have it institutionalized. You would have 
the best and highest type of men, to whom the rewards would 
be nothing, and they would come from any business to engage 
in it.” 

For fourteen years Mr. Williams was a coal miner. His 
father before him was a coal miner, first in Wales and then 
in Illinois, where he lost his life under a fall of rock. The 
son was nine years old when he came to America with his 
father, and he never had a day of schooling in the United 
States. He educated himself, and by the formation of read- 
ing and study clubs he contributed much to the education of 
his fellows. Indeed, his whole life has been devoted to the 
education of others, for he left the mines to go into newspaper 
work, and he never gave up the habit of writing. He con- 
tributed a weekly article to one of the Streator papers and 
wrote occasional articles for magazines and other publications. 
One of the most discriminating comments ever made upon 
the Rockefeller plan was the contribution by Mr. Williams 
in the Survey of November 6, 1915. For twenty years he 
was manager of the opera house in Streator, and in that ca- 
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pacity promoted an appreciation of the best in the drama by 
bringing to Streator plays of the highest quality. He organ- 
ized an orchestra in which he played first violin. He pro- 
moted an open forum and brought to his home town many 
of the leading men and women of the country. He was 
active in the Unitarian church and became president of the 
Unitarian Church Society of Llinois. 

The service, however, that one thinks of first of all in con- 
nection with John Williams’s life is in the field of mediation. 
Widely known as he was among the miners of Illinois, he be- 
gan to be called in to arbitrate local disputes, and after a while, 
as his testimony before the Industrial Relations Commission 
shows, he developed a philosophy regarding the true function 
of the outsider who would endeavor to contribute to satisfac- 
tory relations between employers and employes, and he began 
to measure his success, as he put it, ‘“‘in inverse ratio’ to the 
number of decisions that he had to make. 

One of his first excursions into a larger field was at the 
time of the Cherry mine disaster. This occurred at a time 
when Illinois had no workmen’s compensation law. ‘The un- 
certainties of the old harsh and unfair rule of employer’s 
liability seemed about to plunge the whole matter of damages 
to the dependents of the victims into the courts for a pro- 
longed and bitter controversy, when Mr. Williams quietly and 
unofficially, as a matter of public service, endeavored to bring 
about an understanding. After he had been finally successful, 
and a half million dollars had been appropriated by the com- 
pany for the relief of the dependents, President A. J. Earling 
said in a letter to Mr. Williams: 

It was difficult at the outset to understand such unselfish devo- 
tion to humanity. There are many motives that lead men to cham- 
pion one side or the other in any controversy. There are many 
ardent advocates of one side or the other, but in no other instance 
has come under my observation a man with the capacity to help, 
coming voluntarily to the aid of contending parties with an equal 
eye for fair dealing for both and justice for all. I think I am 
justified in saying that without your skilful and intelligent media- 
tion the settlement at Cherry would have been as far off now as at 
any stage of the negotiation. If out of the wreckage of property 
and tombs of men at Cherry shall come forth a permanent better- 
ing of the relations of employer and employed in the hours of com- 
mon disaster, it may -be counted as some small salvage from so 
awful a calamity, it shall stand as a monument to your unfaltering 
effort to establish among men a lasting principle of equity and 
justice. 

After the strike of 1910-11 in the men’s clothing industry 
in Chicago an agreement was entered into between the firm 
of Hart, Schafiner and Marx and its 10,000 employes. The 
agreement involved the appointment of an arbitration board 
to which controversies that could not be otherwise adjusted 
were to be referred for final action. Each side was to ap- 
point a representative on this board and they were to choose 
the third man as chairman. For more than a year it was im- 
possible for these two representatives to agree upon the third 
man, and then someone suggested John E. Williams. The 
employes were ready to accept him at once, for the miners’ 
union had told them of his work in settling many local dis- 
putes and in the Cherry affair. The employers, however, 
were unconvinced. Several of the executive officers of the 
company went down to Streator to interview Mr. Williams. 

In a long conference he outlined the philosophy which he 
brought to bear upon the adjustment of disputes and laid 
particular emphasis upon all of the reasons which might dis- 
qualify him, from the standpoint of the employers. He ex- 
plained to them his fundamental belief in unionism, his idea 
that it was the duty of a mediator to make such decisions as 


all of the same opinion, and Mr. Williams became, by ung 
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would strengthen unionism, in order to provide an agency 
the employes’ side that would enforce the decisions. Andy 
told them that while he believed that a common interest | 
be found with respect to many controversies that arise, 
exists a permanent difference in interest between employers i 
employes. After the conference and when the group of e3| 
utives had reached the street one turned to the others and 
“Well, I am ready to vote now.’ 
mous vote of the representatives of both sides, the chairnja 
of the board of arbitration, a position which he held to |e 
day of his death. 

When, in 1914, the so-called protocol in the cloak and sit 
industry in New York seemed in danger of breaking doy, 
several Chicago men who had done much to make the Ha), 
Schaffner and Marx agreement work came to New Yar 
to do what they could to save the situation here. On 
advice of William O. Thompson, who was a member of 1 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx arbitration board, Sidney H¥ 
man, now president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workej, 
then active in union affairs in Chicago, became the represen} 
tive of the workers on a new committee of three men, know 
as the Committee on Immediate Action. Each party to th 
agreement had a representative on this committee, and a thil 
man, an outsider, was to be chairman. Mr. Williams w) 
chosen as chairman of this committee. It was a different situ 
tion, however, and more difficult than the one in Chicag 
Instead of dealing with one employer who wanted to maj 
the agreement work Mr. Williams had to deal with an as¢ 
ciation of employers, many of whom hoped that the agreeme 
would fail. Furthermore, it was too late in the course | 
events for the re-establishment of harmonious relations. Co 
troversies had ripened into mutual suspicion that could not 
overcome, and after about a year in the New York positi 
Mr. Williams resigned and went back to Chicago. 

During the war, in spite of his declining health, Mr. W. 
liams served as fuel administrator for Illinois. The kir 
of service that he believed in rendering and the kind whic 
his leadership inspired is indicated by a letter which } 
wrote to his associates after he laid down his work as ful 
administrator. In this letter he said: 


Hitherto it has been the reproach of the American business me 
that they could only be stimulated to effort by the lure of the dolla 
You have given the lie to this calumny. You have responded 
the call of the public need with an intensity of effort, of devotio 
of service that no prospect of profit could have elicited. You hay 
proved that Americans can act from public motives, that deep — 
the soul of them is power to respond to a selfless ideal, that late 
in the heart of the practical business man is the hunger for servic 
unbribed, unrewarded and self-compensating. And this discove 
of the real heart of America is perhaps the greatest gain the w: 
can bring us. Having once tasted the sweets of unsordid self-givin 
we shall never again lapse into the smug complacencies and vulg 
valuations of our ante-war days. We now know the meaning 
democracy, and I congratulate you, unsalaried workers of the Fu 
Administration, for being among the first to demonstrate our abili 
to practice the principles we profess. 


It is probable that Mr. Williams never thought of it, b 
the tribute that he paid to his associates in this letter is o1 
that with complete justice should be paid to him for } 
services not in an emergency and for a brief time, but throug 
out his whole life. He had a smail income of his own, n 
enough to make most men satisfied, but enough to enable hi 
and his wife to live in the simple way that accorded with the 
desires. In return for services for which business organiz 
‘tions would have been glad to pay thousands of dollars 
asked for his expenses, or a trifling honorarium. The wo 
and influence of such a man does not-end with his deat 


heodore Roosevelt—Social Worker 


: | A Symposium by 


Jane Addams 
— J. J. Curran 
Robert W. deForest 
3 Edward T. Devine 
X David Starr Jordan 


His Will to Righteousness 


RECALL an interview with Colonel Roosevelt during 
his presidency, when in apology for having pilgrimaged 
to the White House on behalf of yet another ‘“‘worthy 
| cause,”’ a committee of social workers explained that we 
came so often because he was the first president who had really 
known that there was a social question and that we had to 
make hay while the sun shone. His prompt reply came with 
characteristic vigor: ‘“There can’t be too much hay to suit 
me; we'll make all we can.” 

_ And what quantities of hay was made during those amazing 
rears when social measures first received the sanction and 
protection of the President of the United States: 


a sympathetic approach to the problems of immigrants, 

inspired by his warm affection for that most delightful 

of all immigrants, Jacob Riis; 

an investigation into the conditions of wage-earning 

women and children which laid the foundations for the 

_ Children’s Bureau and for federal child labor legis- 

lation; 

__ the President’s Homes Commission immediately concerned 

-_ with housing conditions in the capital, but inevitably 

: stimulating an interest in housing throughout the 

; country ; 

the White House Conference on Dependent Children, 

__ which made ‘‘the least of these’ a matter of national 
concern ; 

and many another familiar to the readers of the SuRVEY. 


4 Because of his lifelong habit of tackling a political situation 

at the point of toughest resistance, he continually struck bottom 

on the social or commercial conditions which were responsible 

for inadequate or corrupt politics. He thus laid a solid foun- 

ation for his vivid and abiding interest in social measures and 

for his determination to incorporate them into actual politics. 
It is easy to trace the growth of this ability: 


; 
first, as a young assemblyman in New York, after a per- 
sonal investigation of the cigar trades in the tenements, 

he pioneered the effort of legislative control over home 
: work and sweated labor, when any attempt “‘to inter- 
: fere with industry” was considered both heretical and 
___ dangerous; 

second, as police commissioner in the city of New York, 
convinced that the Police Department, from the very 
nature of its functions must either be socialized or re- 
main hopelessly corrupt, as it had become in all the 
5, larger American cities, he lifted the discussion of vice 
problems into the moral and scientific field; 

- third, as civil service commissioner, endeavoring to clean 
up federal politics at the point of patronage, he urged 
that the temptation to spoils could only be resisted by a 
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more national outlook, that a sense of obligation to the 
country must be substituted for local demands; 

fourth, as president of the United States, he made the 
first attempt at governmental investigation into the af- 
fairs of “overgrown corporations’ and his vigorous 
diplomacy in the coal strike brought the entire question 
of public control over large enterprises before the coun- 
try in the most dramatic manner, 


Throughout the years~his open mind, his quick apprehen- . 
sion of social needs, his will to social righteousness became 
familiat to hundreds of social workers and it was not sur- 
prising that so many of them attended the first Progressive 
convention that it was jocosely said to resemble an annual 
meeting of the Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

During the campaign for the social measures embodied in 
the famous planks, his moral fervor never flagged and_ his 
wealth of illustration and elucidation for them constantly in- 
creased although he was sometimes overwhelmed by their 
multiplicity. 

On one occasion we received complaints that in spite of the 
fact that a woman’s suffrage measure was before the voters 
of Michigan, the candidate was ignoring the subject in his 
speeches throughout the state. A telegram of remonstrance 
brought the prompt reply: ‘By George I forgot it, there are 
so many of them. I promise it won’t happen again.” 

But although he was a tremendous advocate of any cause 
he espoused and at moments asked for ‘‘new materials,’ he 
was by no means the “sounding board” of good causes he 
sometimes modestly called himseif; he was the veritable 
preacher of social righteousness with the irresistible eloquence 
of “Faith sanctified by works.” 

JANE ADDAMsS. 

Hull House. 


As Housing Reformer 


HEN ‘Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of the 
state of New York, had looked through the tenement 
house exhibition of the New York Charity Organization 
Society in 1899 he impulsively sought out some of us and 
said: “Tell me what you want me to do as governor and I 
will do it.” I do not recall that he suggested any possible 
legislative limit to his power. This was quite characteristic. 
We replied: “We do not ourselves yet know precisely what 
should be done to remedy the many evils which this exhibit 
discloses. What we would like to have is a practical and 
intelligent state commission which can investigate and make 
definite recommendations predicated on complete knowledge.” 
The result was the State Tenement House Commission of 
1900, the personnel of which was carefully selected by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 
It was a matter of great regret at the time to the members 
of this Tenement House Commission that Theodore Roosevelt 
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should have been translated from the governorship of New 
York to the vice-presidency of the United States. They 
very soon learned to think otherwise in terms of national 
interest. But they had confidently looked forward to his 
continuing as governor to aid in securing the legislation which 
they believed their report would recommend. However, they 
found no less interest in tenement reform from Benjamin 
Odell, who succeeded him as governor, and the result was 
the New York state tenement house law, which went into 
effect in 1901, and the New York city Tenement House 
Department, organized in 1902. Nearly twenty years have 
now elapsed since this notable advance in social betterment 
was made. Counterattacks there have been many, but the 
line has always held and has even been advanced. 
Tenement reform did not involve much effort on the part 
of Theodore Roosevelt: With him it counted for little more 
than a turn of the mind and a turn of the hand. In this 
respect it was like many of his other achievements. None 
the less, to him should be accorded the credit of initiative and 
accomplishment. He created the opportunity. He selected 
those who were to avail of the opportunity. And his con- 
tinued interest was an important factor in success. 
Rogpert W. DE Forest. 
New York. 


As Police Commissioner 


R. ROOSEVELT’S loyalty to those principles of gen- 

uine democracy, which make his public record an 
inspiration to all lovers of social good will, found striking 
expression at the outset of his career as police commissioner 
of New York city. As many will recall, he declared that 
the people having, through their representatives, passed a 
law closing saloons on Sunday, fidelity to his oath of office 
required that he enforce the law. This he did with a 
thoroughness that made New York both howl and thirst. 

When inevitable misunderstanding of his purposes arose, 
he at once sought eye-to-eye conference with those who had 
judged him without a hearing, and addressed a meeting at 
a seething center of opposition on the lower East Side. I 
arranged this meeting for him at the University Settlement. 
The hall was packed and the audience clearly hostile—at 
the outset. Mr. Roosevelt plunged at once into a statement 
of the principles and methods of his police administration, 
speaking as familiarly as if he were an officer and his audience 
the members of a social club. He stressed the democratic 
value of merit versus pull, equal rights for all against priv- 
ileges for the few and his duty to enforce the laws, not to 
judge what laws to enforce. His speech ended abruptly 
with the question: “Is this the sort of police commissioner you 
want?’ A burst of applause was the answer. Then he 
called for questions, and got them. His answers were 
vigorous, unequivocal and convincing, aithough I cannot guar- 
antee that all his auditors had lost their thirst, nor that there- 
after all obeyed the law with enthusiasm. But he had 
obtained from a large group of his foreign-born fellow citizens 
a better understanding and approval of applied democracy., 

The procedure of coming together for frank discussion of 
differences was fully justified, likewise the value of direct 
social contact between divers elements in a republic. 

Another incident during his police administration revealed 
his understanding of group psychology, his unswerving alleg- 
iance to the principle of free speech and his skill and tact in 
allowing its full exercise while averting its abuse and resultant 
disorder. At this time when the patience of our liberty-loving 
public has been strained by extreme, and occasionally unwise 
applications of the sedition act, Mr. Roosevelt’s successful 
handling in this instance of the delicate and difficult problem 
of freedom of speech is relevant and suggestive. 

A noted Jew-baiter announced an anti-Jewish speech at 
Cooper Union and demanded police protection. Threats had 


- March night was characteristic of his method of action. 
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been made that the meeting would be broken up: Althoug 
Mr. Roosevelt realized that the proposed speech might creaj 
serious disturbance, leading to a breach of the peace, and 
though the speaker’s views were opposed to his own cherishej 
ideas of tolerance and mutual respect, he was determined 

the principle of free speech should be maintained. He sent fa 
a Jewish police lieutenant, told him to take twenty-five Jey 
ish policemen and keep order at the meeting. Mr. Roosevel 
told me that the lieutenant at first looked far from please¢ 
then his eyes lighted with understanding. He said “Ye 
Commissioner,” 


b 


f 


saluted and left the room. As a result thi 


speaker, finding himself indebted to Jewish policemen for prdg 


tection, diluted his customary venom, and his audience, pez 
ceiving that it was being restrained by members of its ow 


race, lost its appetite for violent heckling. ‘Thus the principlij 


of free speech was amply vindicated and disaster averted in | 
situation where many had advised the commissioner to arbilf 
trarily abandon it. 
In my long association with Mr. Roosevelt as police con 
missioner, governor and president he constantly stressed th] 
importance of social solidarity. ; 
The Austrian theory and practise of political tactics, “Di 
vide in order to govern,” stand in clear-cut and impressiv} 
contrast to Mr. Roosevelt’s basic habit of action—"Let 
determine together the issues of government,” and his ad 
herence to the ideals of social tolerance and freedom. As thij 


Austrian principle must wane, so the principle of our greal} 


American must wax and its rays reach throughout the world 
in the certain advance of political, social and industrial demi} 
ocracy. | 
James Bronson REYNOLDS. — 
Hartford, Conn. 


On the East Side 


Y acquaintance with Colonel Roosevelt goes back to the 

early days of his police commissionership, when he 
desired to see things on the East Side for himself and Jacob 
Riis was his guide. He came one blustering March night, 
with peals of laughter, because of the humor that had come 
with his “first knowledge.” A peddler under the bridge was} 
holding on to his push-cart despite the fact that no possible 
customer could be seen. Said the commissioner : “I don’t 
see how you fellows can earn a living.” Said the Italiz 


shrugging his shoulders: ‘‘’Tis hard. , What I mak-a on te 


peanutta, I los-a on de dam bannan’.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt, later colonel, next governor, later president 
and then ex-president, came within our radius many time 
in the years that elapsed, and that first visit on the blusteri 4 
He 
was a voracious reader of fiction and history and of many 
books, but I doubt very much whether his judgment on socia i 
matters was in any way affected in his social views by what 
he read. He had to see people; he seemed to find it absolutel ' 
necessary to get the human reaction. | 

In his desire to expose unsocial or anti-social measures, h 
was the reverse of the old-fashioned philanthropist. He 
honored men and women, and wished no relief or panacea 
that did not preserve their dignity. He wanted to do things: 
himself and because of his courage he wanted to do the hard) 
stunts. 
a soup kitchen in our neighborhood that we considered ba 
because in reality it was more or less of an insulting answe 
to a distress that was based upon the fundamental question” 
of poor pay for hard jobs, and which in turn precipitated 
strike. 

The method of his later epochal handling of big strike 
indicated his character and his essential democracy. Durin 
the years of his service to his country, trouble on the 
Side—which is often a synonym for trouble in the labo: 
world—brought such issues before him, and he alwa 
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Bs me at least—wanted stories, and got at the heart of 
‘sweated trades through his visits into the homes of the 
sweaters. 
a Littran D. Watp. 
Henry Street Settlement. 


For a Model City 


O president of the United States was ever so accessible 

to social workers or so responsive to their suggestions 
for social advance as was President Roosevelt throughout 
his two terms. As an unimportant member of the Washing- 
‘ton community, I should hardly have thought of approaching 
him had he not sent for me and encouraged me to come 
to him with social service problems, with opportunities for 
his personal help in the improvement of housing conditions, 
in the establishment of public playgrounds, in the encourage- 
ment of both the white and colored social settlements and in 
similar measures in which I was interested as secretary of 
‘the Associated Charities. 

Undoubtedly there are scores of social workers who have 
had from Theodore Roosevelt’s generous heart and splendid 
vision such encouragement and such definite effective help 
as he gave me. For example, I know that he called James 
B. Reynolds, whose work at the head of the University 
Settlement of New York city had won Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 

idence, to undertake a special investigation of housing condi- 
tions in the National Capital. Upon Mr. Reynolds’ recom- 
mendation, President Roosevelt appointed what was called 
the President’s Homes Commission to promote needed 
imprevements in the alleys, shacks and tenements of the 
Capital City. Mr. Roosevelt took a thorough-going interest 
in this work and himself selected Gen. George M. Sternberg 
as chairman because the President had known personally of 
General Sternberg’s work and had appreciated his unselfish 
‘spirit of public service. 
' Equally characteristic of President Roosevelt was the 
‘prompt personal help he gave us when we were asking Con- 
gress to pass a law for the condemnation of insanitary dwell- 
‘ings. One gray-haired worthy senator representing a state 
whose entire population was hardly that of the city of Wash- 
‘ington, blocked the law. Mr. Roosevelt could give me only 
‘two or three minutes in which to explain our situation but 
the told Secretary Loeb to summon the reactionary senator, 
‘to whom Mr. Roosevelt said he would explain his own expe- 
‘riences in Mulberry Bend and in other insanitary regions of 
New York city as a tactful argument that the senator was 
wrong in holding that what we proposed could not be done— 
because Roosevelt and Riis together had already done it. 
‘The senator succumbed. 
- Mr. Roosevelt had a way of taking you into his confidence 
and expressing progressive doctrines which would have stirred 
public interest greatly if given publicity. What he once said 
to me about the constitution illustrates his method, or his 
big-hearted lack of method, and his dependence upon the 
faithfulness of hundreds of people whom he inspired to work 
with him. Washington was in those days badly hampezed 
by old-minded statesmen who prevented improvements in 
human living conditions by arguing that the proposed laws 
would violate the sacred constitution of the United States. 
oosevelt was big enough to say that just as the Sabbath 
as made for man, not man for the Sabbath, so the constitu- 
‘tion was made for human welfare, not to prevent it. 
_ I am asked to tell SurRvEy readers some of the definite 
ial advances achieved in Washington with Mr. Roosevelt’s 

P, especially those which suggest solutions for our present 
‘reconstruction problems. All progressive civic developments 
undertaken during his presidency might be mentioned because 

_ encouraged and strengthened them all. But it is his 

pirit and method, if we will copy them, which will afford 
g best help he could give us now. 


‘ 
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He not only welcomed but sought constantly for reports, 
suggestions and new working plans from young-minded pro- 
gressive people representing the best social service impulses 
of the day. Of these he always grasped the essentials quickly, 
restated them in his voluble way and, behold, the projects 
were clarified, related to each other and made more prac- 
ticable—while the men and women who must work out the 
details were fired with zeal and confidence kindled by 
Roosevelt’s unfailing assurance that what was right and 
humanly serviceable must prevail. 

CuHarves F. WELLER. 
War Camp Community Service. 


The White House Conference 


S a resident of Washington and particularly because of 

my activity as a volunteer social worker, it was my 
privilege to know Theodore’ Roosevelt intimately. In con- 
nection with the efforts which were being made under my 
leadership with the help of the Delineator to arouse public 
interest in the cause of dependent children and _ especially 
of children who were in orphan homes, early in the summer 
of 1908 I appealed to Mr. Roosevelt by letter for help. In 
presenting the case I used proof sheets from the Delineator 
and outlined what might be accomplished if he would give 
leadership to a conference in the White House along lines 
similar to the one he had called for the conservation of our 
natural resources. He replied by return mail from Oyster 
Bay, expressing a personal interest and inviting me to see 
him at the White House. At our first conference he went 
into the whole subject with his usual thoroughness and quickly 
perceived the problems involved in having any sort of har- 
monious conference on so delicate a subject. With character- 
istic alertness, he imposed upon me the burden of having 
representatives of the Catholic, Hebrew and _ Protestant 
churches as well as leaders in social work join with me in 
the request that he call such a conference. 

It would be too long a story to tell how difficult it was 
to meet this condition but on December 23, 1908, a letter 
signed by Homer Folks, Hastings H. Hart, John M. Glenn, 
Thomas M. Mulry, Edward T. Devine, Julian W. Mack, 
Charles W. Birtwell, Theodore Dreiser and James E. West 
was presented with an apology for the delay in meeting Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conditions. Indeed I was so discouraged over 
this delay that I was fully prepared to have Mr. Roosevelt 
say that as the time was so near for his administration to 
close that he could not meet our request. I had hardly 
returned to my desk in the Interior Department when I 
was called on the ’phone and told that President Roosevelt 
desired to see me at 11 o’clock the following morning. 

Knowing his methods of work, I ventured to outline a 
draft of a letter which might be used in inviting persons to 
attend the conference and prepare a list of persons who might 
be invited. I was given a seat in the Cabinet room to await 
the time of my appointment. Promptly at 11 o’clock Presi- 
dent Roosevelt energetically opened the door and in,the most 
gracious manner asked if I would allow him a few minutes 
longer for his conference with the secretary of the navy about 
an important matter which had suddenly developed and re- 
quested that meanwhile I look over a draft of an invitation 
which he had personally dictated to be used in calling the 
White House conference. 

Those who are familiar with the phraseology of the invita- 
tion will recall that it was a characteristic Roosevelt docu- 
ment. It went right to the heart of the problem and expressed 
as his personal conviction that the best way in which to care 
for dependent children is in the family home. When he 
joined me about ten minutes later I was glad to approve his 
draft of the invitation. He went over the list of names 
and made some suggestions and then appointed Messrs. 
Mulry, Folks and myself as a committee on program and 
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arrangements, and he gave to the press on the evening of 
December 24, as a Christmas gift to the nation, public 
announcement of the proposed conference on January 25-26, 
1909. 

Naturally this public announcement caused grave concern 
among institutional people, especially in New York city. 
The evidence of grave concern was manifested from various 
sources. A very determined effort was made to have Daniel 
F. Potter and others with similar influence included in the 
list of those to be invited. The problems developed fast and 
gave President Roosevelt some concern. He sent for me and 
made clear that arrangements must be made in advance for a 
fair representation of all interests involved, but under no 
circumstances should politics or unseemly discussion be per- 
mitted. He directed me to take the first train to New 
York and stay there until the problem had been worked out. 
This was a difficult task, but with the cooperation of men 
of broad vision in the Catholic church and others an agree- 
ment was reached. Then, in order to settle the details of 
the program, he invited Mr. Mulry, Mr. Folks and myself 
to meet him at the White House at 9:30 on a Sunday evening 
about the middle of January. 

As each of us met him, he took time to show his personal 
knowledge of the social activities of each of the members of 
the committee, he having secured from me in advance a 
memorandum to refresh his memory concerning both Mr. 
Folks and Mr. Mulry. He then plead with the. committee 
in planning the program and actions of the conference to 
' isolate ourselves from the outside world and to think in terms 
of what would be best for the children of the nation—not 
tomorrow or the next year, but for twenty or fifty years 
to come. After going over the program in some detail, he 
explained there were two other conferences to follow ours that 
Sunday night and requested us to go to a room in the Hotel 
Willard, disconnect the telephone and remain there until 
we had completed our program and list of persons to be 
invited. 

At the opening session of the White House Conference 
on the Care of Dependent Children on January 25, Mr. 
Roosevelt in a brief speech reviewed the essential facts as 
they related to dependent children and urged the members of 
the conference to take a progressive stand ‘“‘so as to establish 
a goal towards which the whole country can work. In other 
words, I earnestly hope that each of you will consider not 
only the interest of his own immediate locality but the interest 
of the nation as a whole. I believe that we all of us have 
come to the conclusion that where possible the thing to be 
done for the child is to provide a home for it and that where 
that is not possible, we should make the condition as nearly 
as possible like those which the child would have in a home. 
There is ample room for all existing agencies and they should 
naturally modify their methods from time to time in the 
light of wider experience and of changing conditions.” 

He presented a program, which was duly adopted, and he 
then appointed a committee on resolutions and agreed to be 
present at a final session to hear its report. ‘The conference 
immediately proceeded with this program which continued 
up until 4 o’clock the following day when the committee 
brought in its report which, after some discussion, was unani- 
mously adopted. The conference adjourned at nearly 5 to 
meet again at 6:30 for dinner. Meanwhile I had, following 
President Roosevelt’s instructions, kept him informed by 
memorandum as to developments and in response to his re- 
quest I furnished him with a complete set of the resolutions 
as adopted and a suggested outline of what it was desired 
of him to say at the evening and final session. 

He appeared at the banquet hall, but was greatly embar- 
rassed because he had not had time to digest the text of 
the resolutions, and it was then hastily arranged that I should 
briefly make a report to him. It was during this period and 
with the aid of a memorandum which had been furnished 
him by Mr. Folks and myself that he absorbed the spirit of 
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the conference and prepared himself for the splendid half- 
hour address which he gave to the edification of the 650) 
persons present. Reading his speech as it was reported by the 
stenographer, one would be justified in the belief that it had 
been prepared in detail in advance instead of being largely 
extemporaneous. It was one of the wonderful faculties of| 
Theodore Roosevelt to grasp a situation and to quickly cover} 
the subject matter at hand in a comprehensive and thorough} 
fashion which carried conviction. | 
The practical results of the White House conference are} 
well known to the readers of the Survey: first, the Children’s} 
Bureau bill; and since, here and there, a further development} 
of the home-placing of children and the development of the} 
cottage plan institution and better educational facilities and } 
more adequate supervision for those who are still in the old- } 
fashioned orphan asylums. 
Among other things the nation and the world owes to Theat 
dore Roosevelt through the White House conference a pro- } 
gram of work which has stood the test of nearly ten years 
and is still workable for the whole nation to follow in the } 
care of dependent children.._Such was Theodore Roosevelt's 
method of .doing constructive social work. | 
James E. WEst.. 

Secretary, White House Conference. 


Nobel Prize Winner | 
OOSEVELT initiated the treaty of Portsmouth at the | 
right time and in the right way. ‘There is some reason } 
to believe that he acted on a confidential appeal from Japan. } 
The Russo-Japanese war was exceedingly complex. The first | 
element was a weak, vacillating Czar, predatory by instinct, } 
disposed to meddle actively in matters of foreign policy which | 
he had not the mentality to understand, meanwhile being at 
the mercy of the last intriguer who had gained his ear. War | 
was forced on Japan, not by the Russian ministry or any sup-— 
posedly responsible authority, but by a few private Russian ad- | 
venturers interested in exploiting Korea. These went behind — 
the ministry, virtually declaring war in the name of the state, 
with no authority whatever save the Czar’s fluctuating acqui- 
escence. 

At. Portsmouth, Russia was represented by the greatest of 
her modern statesmen, Sergius Witte, who was sent to Amer- 
ica in accord with President Ripaweies request, but with the | 
hope and certainty on the part of the Czar that inevitable { 
failure would be his ruin. It seemed certain no attainable 
peace would satisfy the Czar or the Alexieff-Abaza group of j 
conspirators, while failure to secure peace at all would dis- 
credit Witte as the leader of the group opposed to war. When — 
the envoys met at Portsmouth both sides had a real desire | 
for peace, but coupled with the necessity of getting the best | 
terms possible to disarm criticism from the war parties at 
home. Behind this condition lay the fact that Beh 
of war meant ruin on both sides. Throughout Russia un- 
rest was seething. There was no popular support from . 
people suffering for no reason they could understand. The 
university professors and other “intelligentsia” freely re- ‘ 
joiced at the Russian reverses as opening the door towards 
freedom. Corruption and graft weakened Russia and made 
its defeat a constant certainty. 

Meanwhile Japan, winning every victory, was bound to 
lose ultimately, her resources being inadequate for a prolonged 
contest. With the best of generalship and scrupulous care of 
her soldiery she had almost reached her limit. She was out 
of money, out of supplies and could borrow no more anywhere. 
Her envoys knew that unless peace came Oyama’s army must 
actually disband in five or six weeks. Komura and his asso- 
ciates were naadicapied by the fact that the Japanese people 
did not know the truth and looked for sweeping terms and re- 
paying indemnities. ~« 

Witte was embarrassed by daily messages from the Czar 
urging him to grant no concessions and finally ordering him to’ 
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lose negotiations and come home. At last, with the plea that 
uch conduct would be discourteous to the President and the 
ation whose guests they were, Witte took matters into his 
wn hands and in spite of the Czar concluded the treaty of 
Yortsmouth. Meanwhile, the Japanese envoys, defying pub- 
ic feeling at home, accepted the agreement. This was as 
ust and fair a settlement as could be reached under the cir- 
umstances. President Roosevelt is entitled to the highest pos- 
ible credit for his great share in bringing it about. 


Davin STARR JORDAN. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Protector of Childhood 


HE National Child Labor Committee was incorporated 
ii by special act of Congress, approved by President Roose- 
elt on February 21, 1907. The great cause for which it 
vas organized in 1904, which thus received the sanction of 
he President and Congress, has lost in Colonel Roosevelt one 
if its most far-sighted leaders and its staunchest friend among 
American statesmen. 

I never knew a man in public life who had a more unerring 
nstinct for the larger moral issue in dealing with complicated 
conomic problems than Theodore Roosevelt. He was the 
sharmpion of child labor reform and child welfare in all its 
yaried interrelated parts long before it was popular for any 
me in practical politics to espouse these things. I well re- 
member the enthusiasm with which he sensed the national 
aspects of the child labor problem when most of us were try- 
ng to deal with it exclusively as a state and local problem. 
He also saw the difficulties in the path of any efforts toward 
Jational legislation, but it was with real glee that he said back 
n 1905, when he was developing his program to make Wash- 
ngton, the capital of the nation, a model city, ‘““We will have 
10 preventable child labor in the District of Columbia, and 
we will have a child labor law for the District of Columbia 
which shall be a real model for the most progressive state.” 
That recommendation and that hope he embodied in several 
sf his messages to Congress until he actually was able to sign 
an act passed by Congress, applicable to the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories of the United States, which was 
in its day a model act. 

_ Doubtless others will speak of the organization of the fed- 
sral Children’s Bureau, a project that originated with the 
National Child Labor Committee and vitally related to child 
labor reform, although much broader in its scope and drafted 
by the National Child Labor Committee to cover the broader 
and interrelated problems of child welfare and the protection 
of childhood. The act of Congress creating the Children’s 
Bureau, which did not become law until President Taft’s ad- 
ministration, would not have made any substantial progress 
for another decade, at least, if it had not been for the mighty 
impetus and the courageous support that Colonel Roosevelt 
gave to it. It was a veritable landmark in our history. 
_ Colonel Roosevelt had not only remarkable breadth of so- 
tial vision and an unerring instinct to sense a moral issue, 
but he had also a unique power of putting himself at will 
to another’s place. He could think and feel for the time 
being as an individual of another class or of another group 
very different in its experiences from those with which he had 
any personal contact. He could enter the mind of the child. 
well remember a busy day with him in Birmingham, Ala., 
where he was met by the governor of the state early in the 
morning and was entertained throughout the day by notables 
of the city and state. He made seven addresses, one of them 
in the crowded high school auditorium to the high school 
ildren, who listened breathlessly to the exciting tales he 
ld. of his hunting of big game. He spoke to a large audience 
one of the parks on the political issues of the day, and in 
evening the largest theater in town was crowded to hear 
discuss child labor reform in what was then one of the 
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most backward states of the union in dealing with that issue. 
He spoke plainly, fearlessly and convincingly, with results of 
a practical nature in the legislation of the ensuing years which 
affected other southern states as well as Alabama. 

| Just prior to that evening meeting he was entertained 
at the house of a friend at dinner. ‘There was a small com- 
pany of perhaps fifteen persons. The time for dinner was 
short between his last afternoon engagement and the ap- 
proaching meeting of the evening, but when the two small 
boys of perhaps eight and ten, sons of our host, were allowed 
to appear on the scene for a few moments, everything else 
had to wait until Colonel Roosevelt gathered up both boys, 
one on each knee, and told them some of the most exciting 
stories, which he seemed to enjoy as much as the boys. That 
was one time when even child labor reformers were just a 
bit envious of the appeal of the child to the great heart of a 
great man who knew real values. 

He still lives and continues to speak to those, who would 
know the worth of the child and the value of the home to the 
nation. 

SAMUEL McCune Linpsay. 


Vice Chairman, National Child Labor Committee. 


Industrial Peace 


HE anthracite coal strike of Pennsylvania in 1902 was 

pivotal and epoch-making. Besides winning a decisive 
victory for the workmen it engendered a better understanding 
and created a spirit of mutual interest between the contending 
elements in the conflict. It marked the upward trend of the 
rights of the laboring classes of the nation and was the fore- 
runner of higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions of 
workmanship in every craft, trade and laborious occupation 
the country over from that day to this. 

Foiled at the very outset in their demand for a 10 per 
cent increase in wages, the miners, under the wise and able 
leadership of John Mitchell, sought to arbitrate their cause, 
which was also peremptorily refused. But blinded by arro- 
gance and puffed up with a spirit of pride and the power of 
wealth, the coal barons dashed on to defeat when they en- 
countered the unarmored giant of the White House. Tis 
well that the last of the great industrial wars of the country 
ended with the miners’ strike of 1902, else we should have 
to deal in our day with rampant Bolshevikism on the one hand, 
and repulsive autocracy on the other. 

By a stroke of good fortune, or the clandestine operation 
of divine Providence, there happened to be a man in the White 
House at Washington in those days whose eyes were open to 
the situation in Pennsylvania; whose heart glowed with af- 
fectionate love for the lowly of his country, and whose mind 
was evenly poised on the doctrine of the “Square Deal.” 
From afar he watched the storm spreading beyond the confines 
of the Keystone state, though raised he not a hand, nor spoke 
he not a word. The newspapers of the country were ablaze 
with realistic accounts of the misery and suffering of the 
miner and his family. The populace of the nation was be- 
ginning to rise from its supine attitude towards the growing 
menace in the land. Winter was soon to set in, when coal- 
less homes meant famished tenants and subsequent death. 

In the meantime, the “Watchman on the Tower of Israel” 
was formulating a plan whereby peace must come to the region 
of strike and turmoil, and safety from an icy grip of an on- 
coming winter, to the people of the nation. He knew all 
about the autocratic bearing of the coal magnates on the one 
hand, and felt that the striking miners must have a grievance 
worthy of consideration on the other. This was his plan, 
at once unique, daring and patriotic, namely: to send the 
regular army of the United States into the anthracite coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, as he himself said, to mine coal. Hav- 
ing previously consulted. with General Scofield, who went 
along with him on the proposed venture, he was ready to 
strike a blow which would shake the ground beneath the feet 
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- ef arrogance and autocracy, and crumble into dust the hitherto 
invulnerable citadel of wealth and power as exemplified in the 
haughty conduct of the coal barons of Pennsylvania. Flank- 
ing this strategic movement, he had selected the members of a 
board of arbitration at whose head he had placed no less a 
personage than ex-President Cleveland himself. 

In narrating this phase of the strike situation to me after- 
wards, he said: “Of course, had the coal operators refused 
to arbitrate, and had I carried out my project, they could have 
had me impeached ; but by George they would not have dared 
to try it.” 

Having got wind of the “Big Stick” concealed beneath 
the cloak of the President, the operators finally, but re- 
luctantly, admitted that there was really something to arbi- 
trate. ‘The Anthracite Strike Commission then created went 
to work soon after, and to the credit of its findings, peace and 
prosperity have reigned in the coal regions to this day. 

May the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt forever hover over 
these regions; may it sway the destiny of the nation which 
mourns his loss today, and may the doctrine of the “Square 
Deal’ find a ready response in the hearts of all men in their 
daily relations to one another, thus supplementing the divine 
precept of the Golden Rule. 

J. J. Curran. 
Pastor Holy Saviour Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ! 


The Anthracite Strik 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT was my friend. It was my 

A proud privilege to have enjoyed his confidence, to have 
participated in some degree in his activities. ‘This relationship 
began during the great strike of anthracite coal miners in 
1902. It will perhaps be remembered that because of the re- 
fusal of the executives of the railroad companies, which oper- 
ated the mines, to grant to their employes reasonable wages 
and fair conditions of employment, 147,000 mine workers 
were impelled to strike and that the strike continued for five 
and one-half months. As a consequence, the supply of coal 
was cut off from all eastern and seaboard cities; winter was 
approaching, suffering was intense; offers of arbitration on 
the part of the miners were rejected by the railroad compa- 
nies; all hope of settlement by agreement was abandoned ; dis- 
aster threatened the consumers of coal, especially in all the 
large eastern cities. 

It was at this juncture that Colonel Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, invited the presidents of the rail- 
road companies and the representatives of the miners’ union to 
confer with him in the hope that he, by presenting on behalf 
of the nation the seriousness of the situation, might prevail 
upon the parties to the dispute to come to an agreement and 
settle the strike. The conference, which was presided over 
by the President, began, as I remember, on the morning of 
October 3, 1902. In most lucid and emphatic language the 
President stated to the representatives of the railroads and 
of the miners’ union that the situation existing in the eastern 
portion of the United States was such as to warrant him in 
demanding a settlement of the strike and the immediate re- 
sumption of coal production. The President then adjourned 
the conference, requesting the participants to give careful con- 
sideration to what he had said and to meet with him again in 
the afternoon. 

When the conference reconvened I, as president of the mi- 
ners’ union, proposed that all questions of dispute be referred 
to a tribunal to be appointed by the President of the United 
States; that the miners would immediately reeume work pro- 
vided the railroad executives would agree to the appointment 
of such a tribunal and agree to be bound by its findings. This 
proposal the executives of the railroad companies unanimously 
rejected and the conference was adjourned. ‘The action of 
the railroad executives so incensed the American people that 
a few weeks later J. Pierpont Morgan and representatives 
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of other banking institutions hurried to Washington 
agreed to the appointment of a commission with full pov 
to investigate the conditions existing in the anthracite coal} 
mines and to be bound by the award of such commissicn.} 
President Roosevelt then sent for me and advised me of the} 
proposal of the railway presidents as it had been conveyed to} 
him by Mr. Morgan and his associates. “Thereupon a conven-} 
tion of anthracite miners was held; by unanimous vote the dele-| 
gates—more than 1,000 in number—agreed to resume work 
and to submit all questions of dispute to the commission whi } 
was to be appointed by President Roosevelt. } 
Thus came to an end the most protracted and most stub-| 
bornly contested strike that has ever occurred in the United| 
States. “The award of the commission, which was made sey-}} 
eral months later, gave to the miners increased wages, less} 
hours of labor, and improvements in the conditions of their} 
employment. It is a pleasure to record that from that time! 
to the present the relations between the mine owners and the}! 
miners of the anthracite coal fields have been cordial, that} 
many further improvements in the conditions of labor have} 
been introduced, that all opposition to the miners’ union has}; 
been withdrawn. For all these changes the anthracite mine} 
workers owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to Colonel 
Roosevelt. j 
While the whole nation mourns his death, none regret more | 
than the miners that he is no longer with us to preach the prin-| 
ciples of industrial and social righteousness. In that regr 
in that sorrow, I participate beyond my power to express. | 
‘ JoHN MircHeELL.  } 

Former President, the United Mine Workers. ae 


The Bull Moose Leader 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S death has not cleared 

a certain chapter in open diplomacy—namely, whether’ 

he captured the social workers or they captured him in the} 
campaign of 1912. More likely it was a mutual conquest. | 
There were juvenile court judges, reform district attorneys, | 
tuberculosis experts, city club secretaries and the like in the | 
crowds in the corridors of the Chicago hotel which cheered | 
themselves hoarse when, at midnight, the day before he was | 
counted out atthe Republican convention of that year, he 
threw down the gauntlet to the majority leaders of his party. 
There were some of these same folk who, the following night 
threaded their way past police and fire lines into che hal 
where a rump convention was held and the Progressive party | 
was born. f 
But more especially do I remember a small company of | 
them, eight or ten, who made their way one hot day in early | 
summer to Oyster Bay and on his open veranda and in the 
shadows of his trophy room, listened to Colonel Roosevelt's 
autobiography as a social worker—heard him tell how his” 
bringing up and associations of boyhood and early manhood 
had kept him unaware of the seamy side of the dominant life” 
of his day; how gradually, first as governor and then as presi= 
dent, deeper and ever deeper reaches of social need and cleay- 
age opened up before him; how he had gone through a school | 
of philanthropy of hard knocks that had been as real as the 
ranch, the army camp and the police station; how his method 
had been to break some crust of inertia with a thumping 
blow, let the clatter of protest spend itself, and then come of 
with a further and heavier blow; how he had struck out in af 
all-around way in the Ohio Constitutional convention, recenth 
held; and how he proposed to put the same moral and socia 
force into the forthcoming campaign which he regarded as a 
piece of social evangelism no less than as a piece of politica 
insurgency. 
Men and women identified with child labor committees 
consumers’ leagues, charity organization societies, settlement 
and the like, who drew up at Cleveland in June, 1912, 
series of labor planks which they could stand for collectively, 
little thought that in less than:two months their platform 
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‘would be adopted bodily as a practical economic gospel of a 
‘new political party. Yet that is the way the event turned 
‘and Theodore Roosevelt turned it. 

| For three years the National Conference of Charities and 
‘Correction had had a committee on standards of living and 
‘labor. At the close of the 1912 session, under the chairman- 
bi of Owen R. Lovejoy, those present adjourned as mem- 
bers of the conference (which at that time adopted no reso- 
(lutions), and as individuals put forward their platform of 
‘industrial minimums. There were trade unionists and repre- 
‘sentatives of employers’ associations among them, but for the 
‘most part the participants were actively engaged in what we 
lump as social work. 

_ There was a logical sequence in their approach to industrial 
conditions. ‘The standards they set were clear-cut and they 
offered the public a new conception in industry. They held 
that the human waste which modern large-scale production 
‘throws back upon the community in the shape of trade in- 
‘juries and occupational disease, overwork and overstrain, or- 
phanage and depleted households gave the public a stake in 
the human side of industry; that because of this public ele- 
ment, the public is entitled to complete facts as to the terms 
of work—hours, wages and accidents; that with these facts 
and with the advances made by physician and neurologist, 
economist and engineer, the public can formulate certain mini- 
mum standards below which it can be scientifically demon- 
$trated that work can be carried on only at a social deficit; 
and finally, that all industrial conditions falling below such 
‘standards should come within the sphere of governmental 
supervision and control; in the same way that subnormal 
‘sanitary conditions, which threaten the general welfare, are 
subject to regulation. This reasoning sounds axiomatic to- 
day, but in 1912, as a national program, it was upsetting to 
old inertias and inhibitions. 

_ In line with the general principle laid down, certain mini- 
mum (or maximum) standards were put out, of hours, wages, 
child labor, housing, compensation for accidents, occupational 
disease, unemployment, old age, etc. This general program 
‘Theodore Roosevelt drafted into his Confession of Faith and 
‘on August 6 put before the Chicago convention of the Pro- 
gressive party with characteristic vigor. This was six years 
before the British Labour Party put out its’ proposals of the 
National Industrial Minimums which has attracted so much 
attention. The same program had been presented by social 
workers at a hearing of the platform committee at the earlier 
‘Chicago convention of the Republican party; but it left little 
‘apparent residuum in the compressed labor paragraph adopted. 
‘The Derocratic party in 1912 merely reiterated its labor 
planks of four years before. 

It is a truism of political history that minority parties ulti- 
mately write the platforms for all parties. In time the 
‘causes which they have the temerity to espouse, are taken up 
by the established organizations when direct appeal to the 
latter may have proven fruitless. Doubtless this feeling 
played a part in leading many social workers to throw them- 
selves into the new movement. They had also had a sense 
of belonging there. They found themselves not in the posi- 
tion of bringing powerful interests round to a new way of 
thinking but of being met more than half way by men defi- 
nitely committed to progress in all lines. They had for the first 
time in American life, a striking of hands by political reform- 
ers, conservationists and social workers in a piece of national 
team play; political and industrial insurgency joining forces in 
a rounded social program. And they had the first citizen 
of the United States as their leader. The frontage taken 
by those who threw themselves into the new movement was 
interpreted in a few luminous phrases by Miss Addams in 
seconding Colonel Roosevelt’s nomination. Speaking both as 
a worker in the cause of woman suffrage and of social advance, 


she said: 


_ We ratify thie platform not only because it represents our earnest 
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convictions and formulates our high hopes, but beeause it palls epon 
our faculties and calls us to definite action. We find it a prophecy 
that democracy shall not be actually realized until no group of our 
people . . . shall fail to bear the responsibilities and give the edu- 
cation of self-government. 


The new party has become the American exponent ef a world- 
wide movement towards juster social conditions, 2 movement which 
the United States, lagging behind other great nations, has becm un- 
accountably slow to embody im political action. 


I second the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt because he is one 
of the few men in our public life who has been responsive to the 
social appeal and who has caught the significance of the modern 
movement. Because of that, because the program will require a 
leader of invincible courage, of open mind, of democratie sympathies, 
one endowed with power to interpret the common man and to identify 
himself with the common lot, I second this motion. 


The Progressive party movement went down to defeat; 
but in state after state the issues that it had raised became 
subjects of social legislation. It advanced measures by 
years if not by decades. The war came and the Progressive 
groups broke apart; it was the domestic issues of democracy 
which had welded them. Those issues will again be uppermost 
in the reconstruction period. And the downright courage and 
spiritual pioneering which Theodore Roosevelt put into the 
Progressive movement of 1912 will be a living force both in 
shaping the course of the older parties and in giving encour- 
agement to some new alignment looking into the American 
future. 

Paut U. Ketroee. 


The All-Round Man. 


N a certain New York club of which Theodore Roose- 

' velt was a member, it is a tradition of the committee on 
admissions to look askance at a candidate whose endorsements 
come mainly from outside the professional group to which 
the candidate himself belongs; a doctor who is praised enthusi- 
astically by lawyers but who lacks sponsors in the medical 
profession is further investigated. 

No such limitations would have seemed appropriate in the 
case of Theodore Roosevelt: statesman, publicist, naturalist, 
ranchman, Rough Rider, peace maker, agitator, preacher of 
social justice and of a new nationalism. From each of many 
wholly distinct groups, representative men and women would 
have come forward joyfully, and in unquestioning good faith, 
to speak for him as one of themselves, as their representative 
man. Whatever his other interests, he was certainly a social 
worker. It happens that practically all of my own personal 
contacts with him, over a period of some twenty-five years, fall 
within the particular field of interest which for want of a 
better term we call social work, 

The story of his closing the New York police station lodg- 
ings, replaced by a sanitary and comfortable lodging house 
in another municipal department, has often been told, as has 
also his enforcement of the excise law. Quite as characteristic, 
but as far as I know now told for the first time, was his 
method of dealing with a less dramatic problem. Fora long 
time the Charity Organization Society had employed one or 
more mendicancy officers to warn and if necessary to arrest 
professional street beggars. Various unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to induce the Police Department to detail a 
sufficient number of “plain clothes” men to take over this task 
and to perform it thoroughly throughout all parts of the city 
in which begging was profitable. A new Board of City Mag- 
istrates had been established shortly before Roosevelt became 
police commissioner, and the seven districts into which New 
York city was divided gave a convenient basis for an effective 
plan which Robert W. Hebberd, then superintendent of the 
society, had devised. 

It fell to my lot, as general secretary of the society, to 
present this plan to the new president of the police board. 
Scarcely had I begun to speak about it—none of the convine 
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ing arguments which I had carefully marshalled in my mind 
had yet been. presented—when the commissioner jabbed a 
desk button and Chief Inspector Cortwright appeared. 

“Inspector,” said the commissioner, “I have just had pre- 
sented here a plan for dealing with vagrants in a sensible and 
effective way. I understand that it takes a detail of fourteen 
men. Have you got them?” 

“Yes, Mr. Commissioner, I think that since the first of the 
month, in view of the new: a 

“That will do. Detail them at once, and send them to the 
Charity Organization Society to get information and instruc- 
tions. They will assign them—two to each magistrate’s 
court—and we will give this plan a thorough trial.” 

The interview was over. The plan proved to be a success. 
The streets were cleared of street beggars, by a cooperation of 
magistrates’- courts, Police Department, Workhouse, and 
Charity Organization Society, under the humane and con- 
Scientious direction of the society’s mendicancy officer. Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, who made the whole plan possible, prob- 
ably never had to think about it again during his entire in- 
cumbency of office. He saw the whole matter in a compre- 
hensive flash of insight, decided it instantly, kept a sense of 
proportion in not allowing it to take more time than was 
necessary, and, having no reason to the contrary, trusted his 
subordinates to carry out his decision. It would be needlessly 
painful to contrast his method of dealing with this particular 
problem with, that of some of his successors. 

When he became governor, Theodore Roosevelt rejoiced 
openly that now he would have an opportunity to do some- 
thing about housing, congestion of population, the administra- 
tion of public charitable institutions and hospitals for the 
insane. He had; and he utilized it to the full. Unfortu- 
nately he had to spend much of his indomitable energy in 
fighting a machine and the interests. ‘There are those who 
think that this is what he most enjoyed; but if his own testi- 
mony is of value, what he really enjoyed was his success in 
the preservation of forests and in stopping the adulteration of 
food products; in securing the tenement house law and the 
creation of a municipal department in New York city to 
enforce its provisions; in developing a clear public opinion in 
regard to the sacred rights of labor, and in exposing the fal- 
lacy that to prohibit long hours and unsanitary conditions 
in workshops is an attack upon these rights. 

In other words, he was a social worker at heart, and gave 
attention to public franchises and insurance commissioner- 
ships and such matters partly because they directly involved 
social justice and partly because he was at the moment doing 
the job of a governor and it was in regard to franchises and 
commissionerships that he was opposed by those whose private 
interests were in conflict with the public interests which the 
governor had to represent and defend. ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
was a born administrator as well as a political leader—two 
characters which are unfortunately not often united, although 
under our political system an executive should always be both. 
He was interested in making sure that he had capable and 
trustworthy men, in office, to carry out the measures which he 
might persuade the people to demand and the legislature to 
adopt. 

Just after his election to the vice-presidency Jacob Riis 
and I called on him at the residence of his sister to invite him 
to address the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. Our errand was not successful, but—as any call on 
Roosevelt anywhere was likely to be—it was an experience. 
We were told to wait upstairs until he had disposed of the 
parlor full of politicians whom he was interviewing, or who 
were interviewing him. We waited cheerfully enough—hay- 
ing many things to say to each other. Suddenly the door 
burst open, and a whirlwind of physical energy—a singing, 
dancing, gesticulating, hand-shaking, unexhausted and inex- 
haustible personality—was somewhere in the room, and the 
voice was saying, as nearly as I can remember, and evidently 
for Jake’s benefit: 
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“Oh, the Irish and the Dutch, 
They don’t amount to much, 
But hooroo and hooray 


For the Scandi-ho-vi-an.” 


It had been a Swede’s aivane to Senator Nelson in their) 


choice. Now the colonel in turn passed it on to show his 
affectionate admiration for the good American and the good} 
citizen who had begun life as a Dane. 
The most distinctive contribution of Theodore Roosevelt} 
as president to social work in the narrower sense was no doubt) 
the White House Conference on Dependent Children. Its) 
conclusions have passed into the permanent literature of child 
welfare. Non-sectarian, progressive, intelligent, and dis-}} 
criminating methods in child-caring, though they did not 
originate there, did in that conference become crystallized in 
a program which workers of all faiths could accept, and from: 
which children born to diverse faiths have greatly profited. 
I recall that on the closing.evening, when President Roose- 
velt was to present the conclusions to a large gathering, he 
was prevented by some public business from receiving in ad- } 
vance, as he had expected to do, the resolutions prepared by 
the committee, in order that he might have time to examine 
and digest them. In fact, he received them in typewritten | 
form at the door, as he entered the room. The anxious chair-. 
man of the committee walked with him from the door to the | 
platform, calling attention in a low voice to this and that ' 
important point, which had perhaps required delicate piloting 
and mutual concessions in the committee. Roosevelt scowled | 
over the paper, nodded appreciation of the points to which his - 
attention was called, walking in the meantime to the center 
of the platform, and immediately began to speak. Again he 
had understood, had taken in the essentials, had achieved - 
by a marvelous tour de force the miracle of mastering the 
statement so that he could present it as if it expressed his 
matured convictions, the abiding faith of a long life of ex- | 
perience in dealing with the problems of children. 
No doubt it did. He had imagination and sympathy and 
human understanding. Probably, as his biographers assure 
us, he could deliberate and wait in patience for the right 
counsel when this was necessary. I am confident that in his 
attitude towards courts of justice he was exceedingly cautious © 
and that he had the best of expert advice. In the fall of 1912, © 
in the heat of his presidential campaign, he gave me his views 
about the relations of the courts to social legislation. The 
impression which I gainéd especially was that he was anxious 
to maintain public respect for the courts and public confidence | 
in them, and that he thought that both were gravely compro- 
mised by such unsound decisions as that by which the law 
for the protection of cigar-makers, which he had put through 
the Assembly many years before, had been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the New York Court of Appeals, and that by which 
more recently the same court had upset the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, making it necessary to re-pass it, after counter- 
acting the judicial decision by a constitutional amendment. 
Epwarp T. DevINE. 
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A Reveille to Farmers 


Oe character of Theodore Roosevelt came out strongly — . 
in the report of the Country Life Commission, and in his 
letters to Liberty Hyde Bailey, its chairman. Ten years ago 
that report appeared, at the end of Mr. Roosevelt’s term of 
service as President, and by means of it he has directed during 
the past decade the development of the rural home and of the 
country community. This document was like Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. It was so bold that the agricultural papers greeted it. 
with derision and the Congress with silence. But it was so- 
carefully studied and so far- sighted that the whole country 
has obeyed it from that day, in rural reconstruction. It was. 
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ike Mr. Roosevelt in touching everything, on all sides, while 
tanding at a firm center. 

The report placed social life in the country upon its eco- 
jomic base. ‘There had been much talk and many articles 
yritten about the social decline of New England. Roose- 
relt’s commission declared that there was needed not only 
‘better living,’ as these writers demanded, but “better farm- 
ng” and “better business,” especially this last. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt took hold of country life we have known that farm 
enancy threatens the home and the church, and that the poor 
ncome of the tiller of the soil robs the country ‘school of its 
nheritance. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt who, with his genius for great affairs, 
ypened to the farmer the door of national life. The time was 
it hand. He recognized the maturity of the agrarian Ameri- 
‘an class and proposed their place in a man’s world. The re- 
yort, which goes by his name rather than by that of any 
nember of the commission who wrote it, is the charter of the 
ights and duties of the American producer of food. ‘The 
American farmer had been fighting for forty years for a 
master-place for himself in public affairs. He owes it to 
Theodore Roosevelt that his place was made broad enough 
for his home, his school, his church, his roadway and his prop- 
arty as well as for his radical reforms. We were in danger 
of creating an American peasantry, for the successful and the 
ntellectual were retiring from farms to cities and towns. 

r. Roosevelt, who loved the country as a place to live in, 

lenged the farmer to be always and in every state a 
naster-citizen. He would not be inconspicuous himself. He 
salled the farmer into great affairs. 

_ The persons who shared in this event were interesting. Sir 
Horace Plunkett put Mr. Roosevelt up to it, I am told—and 
Sir Horace is one of the great citizens of the world. He is 
the greatest of all Irishmen, a landlord, a farmer and the 
rganizer of a hundred thousand Irish farmers. Sir Horace 
gpened to Mr. Roosevelt’s mind the danger and the oppor- 
tunity that confronted American country life. ‘The great 
President knew how to listen, to understand and to act. 

i “Then Liberty Hyde Bailey, the chairman of the commis- 
ion, Cornell University’s dean of agriculture, represented in 
his person the culture of mind and heart married to agricul- 
tural knowledge, which exemplifies that farm knowledge takes 
rank now with “classical” learning. It was Roosevelt’s know]- 
edge of men that put Bailey at the head. Of the others we 
may mention only Henry Wallace, of Iowa—of America—a 
preacher, an editor, a kind of homely prophet of the Middle 
West and seer of the farmer’s heart. Roosevelt saw the power 
of this primitive spirit and gave him his great opportunity. 
So did he choose the rest of the members from the prophetic 
and masterful leaders. Mr. Roosevelt was a master of men. 
He lived for a few years in the Far West and all the farmers 
were, therefore, his fellows. When the farmers’ day dawned 
it was Theodore Roosevelt who “blew the reveille” to wake 
them up. ‘The Roosevelt Country Life Commission Report 
has been marching orders for the intellectual leaders of the 
agrarian revival for ten years. It is the first text studied in 
a score of university departments of rural sociology, economics 
and education, which have been organized by various states 
during the decade. 


_ New York. 


| The Broader Civil Service 


ORING the earlier years of his public career, Theodore 
Roosevelt was known to the country as a “civil-service 
reformer,” as a militant advocate of the merit system, and as 
a brilliant contributor to the literature of civil-service reform. 
rtainly none of those citizens of the United States who have 

d the higher offices that later fell to Mr. Roosevelt could 
have come to them with a better understanding of the im- 
rtance of the rule of merit and fitness in the selection of 
ubordinate forces, or better prepared to give that rule ef- 


Warren H. WItson. 
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fect. As President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt finally 
found opportunity to place the civil-service laws on a firmer 
basis than they had ever known, and to give new and won- 
derful strength to those principles of government that had 
chiefly appealed to him in his younger days. 

There was, however, a great deal more in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
devotion to the cause of civil-service reform than his passion 
for administrative order, or his innate preference for clean 
politics. ‘Throughout a period of fairly close familiarity with 
his work and his manner of thinking, I held the opinion that it 
was the importance of the merit system as a means of im- 
proving the social services of government that appealed to him 
with greatest force. He never regarded the civil-service law 
and rules as a mere code of righteous procedure for the guid- 
ance of men in office, nor did he view the system of com- 
petitive examinations, through which those eligible for ap- 
pointment are sifted, as a mechanical process, more interest- 
ing in its operation to the student and theorist than to the 
practical man of affairs. What he saw first was the fact that 
not only in their political and business relations, but in the 
protection of life and property, the conservation of the public 
health, the improvement of the living and working conditions 
of the people, in the establishment of correct principles and 
methods’ in education in training for citizenship, the govern- 
ment was beceming a constantly increasing factor. Every 
expansion of governmental function, particularly in the cities, 
brought, as he saw it, a new need for trained and efficient 
service. Every new public institution raised up by state or 
community placed a higher obligation upon both the public au- 
thorities and the people for the production of good result. 

Mr. Roosevelt lived through political times in which the 
use of positions, high and low, in the public service, for purely 
political purposes, had been accepted almost as a matter of 
course. ‘The degradation of our politics, and what might be 
termed the trained inefficiency of our public services, had be- 
come matters of national concern. But little attempt had 
been made, excepting through the old-fashioned type of 
“health department,” to bring the state into the position it is 
now beginning to hold—as the chief social worker of all. 
Certainly those interested privately in plans of social improve- 
ment scarce ventured to think of the state as an effective 
agent in the advancement of their plans, or as their proper 
successor. All of these things Mr. Roosevelt saw with 
characteristic clarity. He set in to give efficiency to the 
state, to aid the expansion of its functions, particularly through 
the uses of municipal administration, wherever in his judg- 
ment the cause of social improvement demanded, and at the 
same time to develop the means through which each such new 
venture might be made successful. He was a militant civil- 
service reformer because his natural instinct for constructive 
reforming and for clean fighting led him that way. But, as 
I have said, I profoundly believe that he was chiefly a civil- 
service reformer because civil-service reform meant the enlist- 
ment of the state in constantly increasing degree as an ef- 
fective agency for social work. As civil-service commissioner 
at Washington, as police commissioner for New York, as as- 
sistant secretary of the navy, and as governor and president— 
in each of these great stages of his career—he found an abun- 
dance of the opportunity he sought for giving civil-service 
reform reality, and for setting up the sort of government 
under which those who are served, and those who, as public 
officers and employes, give their service, might find an equal 
pride. He took his place, at the beginning, beside George 
William Curtis, Carl Schurz, Dorman Eaton and those other 
pioneers of the movement, through whose preaching and 
practice the foundations were laid. Schooled by them, but 
rapidly taking the leadership in his own forceful and splen- 
didly conquering way, Mr. Roosevelt carried the reform far- 
ther than any other man of our day could have carried it. I 
think that it may be said with justice that in so doing, if for 
He other reason, he also qualified as the first social worker of 

is day. 
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WHEN A CITY’S COW GOES DRY 


HEN the federal food administrator for New York 

state departed hence in December the “milk strike” 

of 1916 was promptly renewed. “The dairymen and 
the distributors flew at each other’s throats and the result is 
that half the cities of the state are getting only a driblet of 
their customary supply. The core of the difficulty is that the 
public, the third party to such a dispute and here vitally in- 
terested because milk is a necessary food for children and the 
sick, has no representative. ‘The food administrator was such 
a representative. So was the city commissioner of health, 
whose resignation last week from Governor Smith’s milk com- 
mission was followed by the announcement that the remaining 
members, representing the contending interests, saw no imme- 
diate prospect of a settlement. 

The case has been tried before the consumers in a series of 
advertisements in the newspapers. “The New York Milk Con- 
ference Board, Inc., representing the distributing companies 
and dominated by Borden’s and Sheffield Farms, announce 
that they are paying the farmers in six states who supply New 
York city more than those near the other great cities are get- 
ting, that the farmers are holding back their milk in order to 
make big profits, that if the price is kept up these farmers will 
be unable to compete with farmers elsewhere in supplying the 
butter and cheese trade, so that the final result will be “ruin 
for at least two-thirds of the milk producers of this state,” for 
which ‘‘the consumer will pay the bill.’ The Dairymen’s 
League tells us, on the other hand, that the price of December 
milk caused a sharp decline in sales, that this decline was met 
by the distributors by a cut of one cent a quart in the retail 
price of the commonly used grade B milk, and that this cut 
was loaded entirely on to the dairymen, to whom the distrib- 
utors announced they would pay in January 47 cents less per 
hundred pounds—and one hundred pounds measures 47 quarts. 
They say that they cannot afford to produce milk at the price 
offered, with feed and labor at their present levels, and they 
offer to submit their case to a committee of experts from the 
agricultural colleges. 

The discussion, in a word, gets back to the 1916 situation, 
with no reference to the ways out then proposed in New York 
and various other cities, such as reducing distributing costs by 
eliminating the duplicate delivery routes and other such waste- 
ful methods, or of municipalizing the whole service through 
public markets with agencies in the corner groceries. The or- 
ganized farmers control more of the supply than ever before, 
and can starve out the city if they choose. The organized 
dealers own the pasteurizing plants, the carts and bottles and 
cans, so that municipalization, which has been seriously: pro- 
posed, would require large capital and involve considerable de- 
lay. Realization of this has led to the further suggestion 
that public authorities commandeer the distributing apparatus 
as a necessary health measure, settle with the farmers and pay 
the companies a return from the profits. 
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The acute health aspect of the situation is realized by hos- © 
pitals, children’s institutions and all who have to do with the 
unusual number of people on special diet as a result of influ- — 
enza. Dr.-S. Josephine Baker, director of the Bureau of © 
Child Hygiene of the Department of Health, reports that the — 
fifty-nine milk stations from which the city supplies 50,000 
children have been short 11,000 quarts of milk daily. This 
means, at her average of one quart per child per day, that 
11,000 children are deprived of their necessary nourishment — 
at peril of life and health. . 

Great quantities of milk substitutes are being sold, not only © 
by the foodstores but to long queues at the settlements, where © 
milk emulsified from powder at Lenox Hill House and thence © 
sent to the other centers, is dispensed at cost or free to those — 
who hold the tickets furnished by visiting nurses and other © 
health agents and later redeemed by the Board of Health. — 


MOPPING UP THE WETS 
a HE federal prohibition amendment is sweeping through — 


the thirty and more state legislatures which convened — 

this month. Fourteen states had ratified last year, and — 
a fifteenth, Florida, by special session in December. Since — 
January 1 the amendment has been passed by both houses in — 
Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Maine, Idaho, West — 
Virginia, California, Washington, Indiana, Arkansas, Kansas, — 
Illinois and North Carolina, making a total for ratification of 
twenty-nine states. Five ratified on one day—January 14, © 
and only seven more are needed. 

Responsible officials of the Anti-Saloon League predict that 
the thirty-six states necessary for the adoption of the amend- — 
ment will have acted before the month is over, in which case — 
it would go into effect by February 1, 1920. ‘They predict 
ultimate ratification by as many as forty-five and declare that — 
national prohibition is now in the penultimate stage of a re- 
form that is bound to come—that is, the stage of the “band- — 
wagon,” with everyone piling aboard. While by no means 
relaxing their efforts, they are jubilant. The rank and file, 
who are characteristically the sober church-going folk of the 
entire country, were on their knees on Sunday giving thanks — 
for the striking progress made and offering prayers for its 
continuance. The thing has even got into vaudeville, where — 
an unregenerate song has for its chorus, “Leave your rubbers 
home, Mabel, the country’s going dry.” 

Two chief arguments had remained to the wets. The first 
of these was that the amendment was unconstitutional be- 
cause it was passed by only two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent at the time it came to a vote in Congress, but not by two- — 
thirds of the total membership. Reinforced by opinions from — 
several distinguished lawyers not hitherto connected in the 
public mind with the liquor traffic, the distillers met in Chi- 
cago on January 7 and voted a fund of one million dollars to 
fight the amendment, chiefly on this ground. But on the 
same day the United States Supreme Court took the wind out © 
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‘of their sails by upholding the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon act (forbidding the shipment of liquor into dry terri- 
tory), which had been attacked on this very ground. The 
New York World, a wet paper, declares this to be “‘a stag- 
gering blow,” for “the decision plainly made it evident that 
the same conclusion will apply to the prohibition amendment 
to the constitution when brought up for review.” 


THE BREWERS’ BOGIE-MAN 
i) HE second argument is that the less populous, agri- 


cultural states of the West are forcing the amendment 

down the parching throats of the great industrial 
states of the East with their mixed and bibulous immigrant 
populations. ‘To this the drys reply that the states which have 
already ratified have a population of forty million people, that 
they include not only the West and the South but the great 
industrial eastern states of Michigan, Ohio and Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, to which perhaps even Pennsylvania and 
New York may finally be added. Indeed, it is by 
no means sure that New York will not ratify for there is a 
strong body of drys in the Republican legislature who are 
not willing to follow Governor Smith’s revival of the old 
proposal that the legislators pass the matter on to the people 
on referendum instead of themselves standing up to be counted. 

Much might be inferred from a large display advertisement 
inserted in practically all of the newspapers of New York 
city by the Association Opposed to National Prohibition 
which gives no names of officers or members. It discusses 
over the better part of four columns (at a cost of some $450 
in’the Times alone) the question, “Will Bolshevism come 
with national prohibition?” “National prohibition will com- 
pel a spy system similar to that of the overthrown Czar and 
the Kaiser,” says the advertisement. ‘‘Bolshévism means con- 
fiscation of all property—licensed immorality—the elevation 
of ignorance—reduction of wages—unstable laws. ‘The Bol- 
shevist has no respect for laws. He uses every restraining 
law as an argument against all law. National prohibition— 
unfortunately the most drastic assault upon personal freedom 
ever contemplated under a republican form of government— 
will be the best excuse that) can be offered to stir up strife 
among the people.” 

The reference is, of course, to the Barkley bill in Congress 
providing for the appointment of a federal commissioner with 
a staff of agents to see to the enforcement of the amendment 
and of the antecedent act covering the demobilization period 
as the internal revenue men have smoked out the Kentucky 
moonshiners. ‘The answer has been made that if the Russian 
revolution was caused by Bolshevist thirst it is passing strange 
the victorious Bolsheviki have not permitted themselves the 
use of vodka; yet it is Russia proper, where they rule, that is 
still dry, whereas Siberia, under the Omsk government, which 
includes at least two members of the old regime, has re-estab- 
lished the state monopoly in distilled liquor. 


VODKA GOMES BACK 


"NHE first specific news on this point to come out of 
Siberia is in a dispatch to the London Times, dated 
December 3 and published December 17, from its cor- 

respondent at Omsk. He reports that vodka produced an in- 
come of one million rubles for the government in August and 
ten million in November, and that the painful condition of the 
treasury is believed to have been entirely eased, for “the pro- 
ceeds from this source are regarded as practically illimitable 
as the stock on hand is valued at a thousand millions. On my 
expressing regret that it is deemed necessary again to put vodka 
on the market, the minister [of finance] defended the policy 
of the government on the ground that the country is now 
flooded with noxious and illegally manufactured substitutes, 
which are ruining the health of the people, and that it is 
much the lesser evil to supply them with a harmless spirit at 
a profit to the state.” 


. 
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This is the argument which was advanced in asking the 
Czar to restore the traffic after prohibition had accomplished 
its initial purpose of making possible a quick and orderly 
mobilization at the beginning of the war. Zemstvo officials, 
priests, teachers and peasants protested and induced the Czar 
not to revoke the ukase; they declared that it was only the 
confirmed drunkards who were using varnish, wood alcohol 
and other blistering substitutes, whereas the great majority of 
ES people were for the first time living a sober and happy 
ife. 

In England, too, there is sign of reaction. King George, 
it is reported, ordered champagne for dinner when the signing 
of the armistice was announced and thereby gave the signal 
for abrogation of the self-imposed war-time abstinence of the. 
English gentry. ‘They had, in the language of the day, been 
on the war-wagon, a companion vehicle to the water-wagon. 
What changes in licensing regulations have taken place since 
the armistice has not yet become known in this country, but 
the success of the war-time regulations is borne witness to by 
drink statistics published in London on January 8. Convic- 
tions for drunkenness in England and Wales were 84,000 in. 
1916 and 46,000 in 1917. In Greater London convictions, 
fell from 65,000 in 1913 to 16,800 in 1917. 


PRACTISING INTERNATIONALISM 


66 HO says the federation of the world is impossible- 
\ \ when one can see here men from the United 
States, Jamaica, Japan, China, Lithuania and 
Mexico, living within four walls in friendship and fellow- 
ship?” ‘This exclamation of a visitor to the Cosmopolitan 
University Club in Chicago might apply with variations to 
every one of the fifty clubs of the same name at the leading 
universities and colleges of America, all of them affiliated with 
an international society, the Corda Fratres, as well as with. 
their own national association. 

The membership of these clubs, a good exhibit of which . 
was to be found at their recent national convention in Chi- 
cago, is drawn from the brightest students from foreign lands, 
most of them at American institutions of learning for the 
definite purpose of fitting themselves for leadership in the 
countries from which they come. Fraternizing with them 
are, of course, some of the best and most intelligent students 
from American homes. Each gains the others’ viewpoints 
through intimate association, as they live, eat, work and play 
together. In the words of Prof. Ernest W. Burgess, of the. 
University of Chicago: “Between Chinese and Japanese, 
Irish and English, American and ,Mexican, Jew and Gentile 
—not to mention capitalist and Bolshevik—though there can-+ 
not, of course, be unanimity of opinion, yet there has developed 
a more desirable harmony, a harmony of mutual understand- 
ing through intimate contact.” 

Twenty-one nationalities were represented at the conven- 
tion, the twelfth annual event of that kind, including an Ice- 
lander and a South African and. members of the principal 
nationalities involved in the war, both as belligerents and as 
oppressed. Hence, most of the time at the various sessions 
was naturally taken up with a discussion of war issues. Here 
the good effect of their apprenticeship in friendly international 
association at the cosmopolitan clubs helped the members to 
carry on their discussion without flying at each others’ throats; 
and, as an outside observer reports, the speakers “‘sought noth- 
ing for their own nationality that they did not desire for every 
other. ‘Their fear was that imperialism had not perished from 
the earth and might yet thwart the aspirations of subject races 
for self-determination.” There were spokesmen—and spokes- 
women—for Poland, Lithuania, Ukrainia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Philippine Islands and India, all voicing 
the American as well as their own desire for self-government 
of peoples the world over. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, John J. Arnold, a Chicago banker, 
and Agnes Nestor, president of the Chicago Woman’s Trade- 
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Union League, spoke of the extension of democracy here in 
the United States and in the relationships of this country to 
others. Resolutions were passed endorsing the league of free 
nations plan and calling for an international convention of 
university clubs similar to their own. 


A NEW VIEW OF RUSSIA 
F': many months official declarations of friendliness 


towards the Russian people and of benevolent neutral- 

ity in their internal revolutionary struggles have shared 
space on the front pages of newspapers in the Allied countries 
with accounts of hostilities between Allied and Bolshevik 
forces which could only be described as war bulletins. From 
the fact that trusted officials and Red Cross workers return- 
ing from Russia were enjoined not to speak and that much 
of the “news” appearing in the daily press bore obvious hall- 
marks of propaganda for this or that policy or group in Ruse 
sia, ordinary citizens have been placed in a position where it 
was impossible to understand what was going on in that 
country. 

In the Senate, Hiram Johnson of California, on December 
12, offered a resolution requesting information from the State 
Department regarding Russia, not only in a general way but 
on a series of specific questions. “These questions were not 
answered, and a section of the press immediately started to 
denounce the senator as a “Bolshevist,”’ although he expressly 
stated that he had no sympathy at all with Bolshevism. Very 
similarly, English liberals have time and again asked for 
more information on Russia. The New Statesman for De- 
cember 21 expresses the predominant labor view in saying: 
“Tf the present secrecy is persisted in, we shall find that— 
even should a point come at which it was demonstrably desir- 
able that we should fight the Bolsheviks to protect eastern 
Europe—our public will have grown so suspicious and tired 
that the necessary support from it will be unobtainable. Al- 
ready we hear on all hands grumblings about the Archangel 
fiasco, and violent protests that men—who want to go home 
and whose families want to get them home—enlisted to fight 
the Germans and not to invade Russia.” 

How justified is this general desire for more extensive and 
more accurate information, has been strikingly confirmed by 
the admission of the biggest newsvendor of the world that he, 
in spite of his unique sources, likewise is at sea about the 
events in Russia and the Allied policy of intervention. In an 
article cabled a few days ago to the New York Sun and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Lord Northcliffe says: ‘The 
only news coming out of Russia is of two kinds, wireless sent 
out by Lenine and Trotzky of the Bolshevik government and 
wireless of Petliura, president of the Ukraine government. 
The other kind of news is that brought out of Russia by 
refugees or which is spread by the people flying from the 
Bolshevist armies in Esthonia and Poland.” 

He then proposes that the world powers “‘sink their pride” 
and get into communication with the Bolshevik government 
for the purpose of sending an Allied commission into Russia 
“to ‘find out what is really going on.’ He suggests that this 
commission should be accompanied by persons welcome to the 
Russians, and especially mentions Raymond Robins, former 
American Red Cross commissioner to Russia, and the English 
writer Arthur Ransome, as the kind of men who would be 
likely to be useful in the present emergency. Concerning 
continuation of Allied warfare on the Bolsheviki, he says: 
“So far as Great Britain is concerned, any attempt to trans- 
fer further British troops to Russia will be resented fiercely 
by our people. We have had more than four and a half years 
of war, and our soldiers did not enlist for the purpose of polic- 
ing Russia. I have no doubt that when our army is de- 
mobilized, an army could easily be raised in Great Britain 
composed of adventurous spirits, who would go anywhere they 
were sent, but it seems to me imperative that we should first 
find out what is happening among those 150,000,000 
of people.” 
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Perhaps even more sensational than this change of attitude 
on the part of the great newspaperman, ace the disclosures 
made by the Paris socialist paper L’Humanité of correspond- 
ence passed between the British and French governments con- 
cerning the issue of an invitation to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment to send delegates to the peace conference. “That the 
British premier favored such a plan, including all the Russian 
governments and conditioned on an immediate truce, and 
that it was rejected by Stephen Pichon, on behalf of the 
French government, has been admitted by the latter. The 
most important sentence in his statement reads: ‘We shall 
continue resolutely to refuse it [the Bolshevik régime] any 
recognition, and to treat it as an enemy.” ‘That can only be 
understood as a declaration of war and sets the French goy- 
ernment into direc: contrast with those of Great Britain and 
the United States, which are avowedly not at war with ths 
Soviet government. 

The new conciliatory attitude of the British Pres 
read in conjunction with the statement of one of the shrewd- 
est newspaper men, that the people will “resent fiercely” the 
transfer of troops from the western front to Russia, derives 
significance from the fact that-it follows closely upon a gen- 
eral election at which the temper of the people was tested 
but has been even more influenced by the unmistakable signs 
of unrest in the army at finding demobilization proceeding 
at a much slower rate than had commonly been anticipated. 


‘While, as Northcliffe says in his article, there would be no 


dificulty in recruiting a volunteer army ready for any ad- 
venture, the wide-spread rumor in England that the govern- 
ment is deliberately keeping a large section of the army in 
France for the purpose of throwing it against Bolshevik Rus- 
sia, makes impossible the adoption by the new government of 
the French purely negative and bellicose attitude towards 
that country. 


NEW YORK’S LABOR PARTY 


HE American Labor Party of Greater New York took 
its place as a political unit beside the labor parties of 
Chicago and Bridgeport when, at a convention held 

on January 11-12, New York trade unionists adopted a plan 
of political organization and put forth a platform. Socialist 
delegates attended in large numbers, and the outstanding 
feature of the convention was the cooperation of represen- 
tative Socialists with non-Socialist leaders in shaping prin- 
ciples which all factions could accept. 

A complete severance from the dominant political parties 
is announced at the beginning of the organization plan; no 
candidate may accept the endorsement of either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties, and the Labor party may not 
endorse any candidate of the others. ‘This leaves the way 
open for a coalition with the Socialists, the Non-Partisan 
League, or any party which does not stand for the private 
ownership of public utilities. 

Any individual, whether a union member or not, who sub- 
scribes to the principles of the party, may enroll; member- 
ship may also be obtained through labor organizations. Indi- 
viduals must enroll in their assembly districts and pay twenty-. 
five cents a month dues, while a labor organization that de- 
cides to join the party by a majority vote has to pay dues of 
only five cents a month for each member. An organizing 
committee of five representatives from each central labor body 
and six additional members who were elected by the conven- 
tion will head the party until the enrollment warrants the for- 
mation of a city central committee and the calling of a con- 
vention to draw up a constitution. 

The platform follows the general lines of Labor’s Four- 
teen Points [the Survey for November 30, 1918, p. 265] 
as formulated by the Chicago Federation of Labor, ‘and on 
of the provisions of the Chicago platform are taken over out- 
right. The influence of the radicals appears in some addi 
tions, notably in the demand for the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to Ireland and the demand that our 
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overnment refrain from interfering in the internal affairs 
f Russia or any other country, and that the armed forces of 
he United States be immediately withdrawn from Russia. 
Phe provision that war shall not be declared prior to a refer- 
ndum vote of all the voters of the country was a suggestion 
rom the radicals that was unhesitatingly adopted by the con- 
ention. Other planks not appearing in the Chicago platform 
re the following: unequivocal opposition to any form of 
ompulsory military training; opposition to prohibition, as 
urtailing the personal liberty of the individual, and a 
ecommendation that the power-of the Supreme Court to 
leclare acts of Congress unconstitutional be curbed. 


A SICK HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


NLY through an accident was it discovered last week 
() that the Division of Industrial Hygiene in the New 

York Municipal Department of Health has suddenly 
een abolished—that is, transferred to the office of Dr. S. 
Yana Hubbard. This is a sort of dead letter office in which 
ave previously been interred the Bureaus of Education and 
f Foods, with consequent inexpert work by under-trained 
lerks, in the name of “borough autonomy.” ‘The discovery 
ame about from an accidental complaint by an officer of a 
abor organization to Dr. Louis I. Harris, director of the 
3ureau of Preventable Diseases, who had jurisdiction over the 
ndustrial Hygiene Division, and Dr. Harris’s reply that the 
livision had been transferred from its office. “The Central 
‘ederated Union, at a meeting on January 10, made a strong 
rotest and sent a letter to the health commissioner stating 
hat “for the past four years the city has enjoyed the great 
dvantage of having the work of industrial hygiene carried on 
n an efficient and satisfactory manner. We are totally unable 
herefore to conceive of any reason in the public interests which 
vould justify the sudden withdrawal of this work from the 
3ureau of Preventable Diseases.” 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene was established in 1915 
vhen Dr. §. S. Goldwater was commissioner. It was hailed 
S a progressive step in municipal health work, particularly 
ecessary in a city like New York with a million workers 
nd over 30,000 industrial establishments. Its work during 
he last three years is held to have fully justified the hopes of 
ts friends; numerous investigations have been made, mono- 
raphs have been issued, and much constructive work has been 
lone. Its chief, Dr. Louis I. Harris, is credited with a broad 
onception of his duties. He has had the active cooperation of 
he labor organizations through the Labor Sanitation Con- 
erence, which he organized from representatives of over thirty 
abor bodies with the endorsement of the Central Labor 
Jnions of New York and Brooklyn. 

During the year of 1917-18, under the new regime of the 
Department of Health for which Mayor Hylan is responsible, 
he work of the Industrial Hygiene Division has lagged be- 
ause of the general disorganization of the whole department, 
fue to inadequate appropriations and to the general contempt 
or expert service frequently voiced by Mayor Hylan. Owing, 
\owever, to the support of labor organizations, no action had 
eviously been taken looking toward abolishing the work of 
he division. Indeed, the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
nent had only recently granted an additional $60,000 to it 
ind the Civil Service Commission had announced examina- 
ions for forty-six new inspectors. 

The liveliest concern is felt by friends of the two remaining 
Jureaus over which the Damocles sword of Mayor Hylan’s 
epudiation of expert service hangs—Child Hygiene, under 
Ir. S. Josephine Baker, and Hospitals and Laboratories. 

The Department of Health is at present said to be under 
lual control. It is governed partly by Dr. Frank J. Mon- 

, the private physician and representative of the mayor, 
holds office as deputy commissioner, and partly by Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, the official commissioner. Under similar 
arcumstances, Dr. Copeland’s predecessor, Dr. J. Lewis 
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Amster, who was also a Hylan appointee, threw up his job 


and made a public statement of his reasons. 


PAGE MR. EASLEY 
R°=. M. EASLEY, of the National Civic Federa- 


tion, has been very busy of late compiling a list of 

American Bolsheviki. Any utterance of even a 
remotely progressive character has been sufficient to qualify 
a candidate for Mr. Easley’s rogues’ gallery. He has 
included, among others, Roger Babson, the well-known 
financial adviser; Col. W. B. Thompson, the Arizona copper 
man, and Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. If he were including Great Britain with his 
index expurgatorius, he would surely add the names of 
two of the leading employers of England, if they are 
correctly quoted in correspondence from London. <A 
recent issue of the Iron Age contains an account of 
a luncheon given by Lord Northcliffe to  representa- 
tives of the business press of the United States who are 
spending a few weeks in England and France. To the luncheon 
were also invited ‘“‘a large representative gathering of Britain’s 
captains of industry.” W. L. Hichens, chairman of Cammell 
Laird & Company, steel-makers, and Sir Robert Hadfield, 
member of the Munitions Inventions Board for the army and 
of the Marine Engineering Committee of the navy, and chair- 
man of Hadfield’s, Limited, in what were described as notable 
addresses, expressed the view that wages of British workers 
should be greatly increased. Mr. Hichens, however, asserted 
that the income of the country before the war, if divided 
equally, was only sufficient to allow three shillings a day for 
every man, woman and child. Hence, if wages are to be ap- 
preciably higher, there must be increased production, which 
can be accomplished in only two ways: the installation of im- 
proved mechanical devices and greater productivity from the 
workers. Mr. Hichens went on to say: 


Those two things can only be secured in one way. That is, if we 
can assure both sides—namely, the capitalists and the workers— 
that the increased wealth is going to be fairly distributed between 
the two. That is fundamental. 


It is not right that the capitalist should have the last word as to 
the amount.of profit he is to make in any enterprise. The principle 
on which industry is based today is sound, and should be continued, 
namely, that each industry caters for the consumer, in other words, 
for the community as a whole. Industry ought to be at the service 
of the community as a whole. It is not right that any section should 
claim to determine how much of the profit it is going to have for 
itself. That is really the claim that the capitalist has put forward. 
The capitalist had to submit to the principle that the state should 
determine what is a fair and reasonable return. In other words, 
I believe the principle of the excess profits tax is right. I know it 
is not in all respects popular. 

On the other hand, labor is no more entitled than capital to hold 
the community up to ransom, and to pillage them by means of strong 
combinations. Labor is entitled to put forward its case as strongly 
as it may, but, having done that, must recognize that it ought to 
do what its strength entitles it to do. 


Sir Robert Hadfield, whose famous experiment which 
proved the greater efficiency of the eight-hour day is well 
known in the United States, after speaking of his satisfactory 
experience in that field, said: 


It seems to me we have the greatest opportunity that has pre- 
sented itself in the history of the world. We have England and 
America working side by side. Why should we not extend that 
principle? Why should not wages in England be as good as the 
wages in America and the hours of working just the same in the 
two countries? The men are very much the same. We have the 
finest opportunity of exchanging ideas by the wonderful way we 
have been brought together in this war. We are together now. 
Do let us remain together, and work side by side, not merely from 
the selfish point of view of earning money and paying dividends, 
but of trying to raise the condition of humanity. A secretary or a 
clerk is given a ten days’ holiday and paid his wages, but when 
the worker puts down his tools he gets no remuneration. I do not 
see why the time has not come when the worker also should be 
able to have a week or ten days’ holiday and be paid for it. I 
believe ways could be found of carrying out such a proposal. 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


— A Department of Practice 


WHEN HOME SERVICE 
BECAME HEROIC 


OME Service of the most literal 
sort was given through the local 
chapter of the Red Cross in Streator, IIL, 
during the recent epidemic of influenza. 
Forty-five women responded almost in- 
stantaneously to the call for volunteers 
to go into the homes and take care of the 
sick. For three weeks they went wher- 
ever they were most needed, “‘performing 
prodigies of hard labor,” and showing 
“an intensity of devotion and loving min- 
istry unequaled in the annals of the 
town.” ‘They did not merely take care 
of the sick, as trained nurses would do, 
but they scrubbed floors, washed dishes 
and clothes, cleaned up babies, cooked 
and did whatever else had to be done, no 
matter how menial or hard or disagree- 
able it might be. Their work was co- 
ordinated by the emergency hospital 
which was opened as soon as possible, 
and in this way none of it was wasted. 
Three of the women died. Many 
others were dangerously ill. All suf- 
fered physically, at least temporarily. 
But Streator was saved the worst of 
the ravages of the disease, and the volun- 
teer system of nursing and the emer- 
gency hospital became the model plan 
for all the towns round about, “which 
most generously accorded Streator the 
credit for mastering without delay the 
worst epidemic in the history of the com- 
munity.” 

The indirect and permanent gains 
which may be expected from the ex- 
perience have been sympathetically dis- 
cussed by Virginia Barlow Le Roy, one 
of the directors of the chapter, in a state- 
ment which we have had the pleasure of 
reading. The women themselves ‘‘will 
never be the same again.” ‘They have 
had a lesson in the elements of life and 
human relations quite as valuable as 
work for the refugees in France would 
have given them. Those to whom they 
went have learned something, too. One 
man coming home at night to find his 
home fresh and bright, his baby sweet 
and enticing, his sick wife in a clean 
bed, with a look of relief and courage 
on her wan face, said to the volunteer 
nurse who was responsible for these 
miracles: ‘““Why if I had a whole thous- 
and dollars I couldn’t pay you for this.” 

The little city—Streator had about 
15,000 inhabitants at the last census— 
has a new feeling of confidence in what 
is possible in dealing with emergencies, 
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in its “ability to organize and use both 
head and heart’’ and in the practical re- 
sults of doing so. “This epidemic has 
demonstrated the fact that we are rich 
in humanitarian impulses, in spontaneous 
outpourings of generous ardor, which 
can be disciplined to practical uses, and 
no matter what may befall Streator in 
the future we rest assured she cannot 
fail in mastery of conditions.” 

The experience has contributed also 
to the realization that “disease is a so- 
cial condition, not a private accident,” 
that ‘“‘there is no private dirt, no private 
disorder, no private disease germs,” and 
that we can not hope to escape epidemics 
“until public opinion demands cleanli- 
ness, order, sanitation, in individual 
homes as well as in public buildings and 
thoroughfares.” Until such a standard 
has been established, it is suggested that 
“some such splendid system of scavenger 
work” as these forty-five women did 
under the direction of the Red Cross in 
the recent tragic emergency might be or- 
ganized as a part of a reconstruction pro- 
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SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


N OT so long ago it was fashion- 
able to speak of the “social 
laboratory,’ and the idea was widely 
held that by scientific experimentation 
it was possible to arrive at satisfac- 
tory methods of social practice in 
different fields. The more we have 
“experimented,” however, the more 
we have learned that only under the 
actual conditions surrounding every 
day experience can methods be prop- 
erly tested, and that the way of ad- 
vance lies not in the laboratory with 
its artificial relationship of experi- 
menter to “experimentee” but in a 
careful comparison and discussion of 
methods tried out by social workers 
facing human beings as they naturally 
behave in their workaday environ- 
ments, 

Following a desire frequently ex- 
pressed by Survey readers, the new 
department here published for the 
second time will endeavor to follow 
every week some active and practi- 
cally minded social workers into their 
shop and watch them at their job. 
We shall try to present here not so 
much what there may be new in their 
craftsmanship, as what there is worth 
noting for its suggestive value to 
others in the trade. Survey readers 
can help to make this department of 
the greatest practical usefulness by 
sending in bits of information on 
their own practice or that of others, 
or by directing attention to develop- 
ments worth studying. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COFFEE 
AND SINKERS 


READER of the Survey in 
Rhode Island recently wrote: 


I ask permission to mention a sub- 
ject, not new to you, of course, which seems 
to me deplorable but which I suppose would 
not be difficult to remedy. Teach the young 
men and women who live in one room to 
buy their own modest food supplies of a 
simple-kind—eggs, bread, tea, oatmeal, etc., 


and cook ‘them over a lamp or small oil- 


stove. These people now spend almost half 
their earnings in cheap restaurants, eat bad, 
stale food and are not half nourished. 


If there is any literature, I should like to 
get it to teach some such young folks how to 
feed themselves properly. There are plenty 
of “How to use a chafing dish” books, but 
that is not the instruction needed for poor 
persons. .-. . It seems to me that all this 
ought to be taught in public schools, but 
with the make-up of our school boards—due 
to our own criminal neglect—it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why they don’t. It is 
useless to say that the parents should teach 
these things: that class of parent has neither 
the time nor the knowledge. 


With the many devices for light house- 
keeping that there now are, there is no 
reason why one should not live decently, be 
fed comfortably and be properly nourished 
at comparatively small expense. 

Not knowing the answer, we asked 
Lucy H. Gillett, director of the Dietetic 
Bureau of the Boston League for Pre- 
ventive Work, who has recently made 
special studies of the diet of the un- 
married worker, to tell us what advice 
might safely be given. She starts by 
admitting that “provided the landlady 
does not impose too stringent restric- 
tions,” the first step to take is that of 
preparing two meals a day in one’s own 
room. For the third and heartiest meal 
of the day, however, she considers prep- 
aration with such limited facilities hard- 
ly practicable without sacrificing both 
amount and variety of diet. The thing 
to guard against with such home prep- 
aration, in any case, is monotony of food. 
“No one food can supply all the needs’ 
of the body of an adult.” The more 
intelligently the meals are planned, the 
cheaper it is possible to live. 


Some people eat quantities of food and are 
neither satisfied nor strong. One reason is 
that the food eaten has not supplied the 
needs of the tissues. It would be possible to 
supply the needs with much less food for 
considerably less money. 


Assuming, then, that one meal is to 
be taken outside, she postulates that 
milk, cheese, eggs, cereals, bread, v 
tables and fruit be made the main pa 
of the other two meals. They sho 
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be prepared in a variety of ways to 
avoid monotony. 

_ Milk is an indispensable article of diet. 
It is the most valuable of all foods, and 
there should be at least a pint a day in the 
diet of every person. It may be taken as a 
beverage or in a cooked form, but the cal- 
cium and other strength-giving qualities 
which it contains are very necessary for 
ae health, and calcium is especially dif- 
cult to obtain in sufficient quantities from 
other food. Attractive, simple and easy 
ways of serving it are: cocoa, milk soups, 
on cereals, or cooked in cereals, custards, 
milk toast, salad dressing, or in creamed 
vegetables. 

Vegetables are too often neglected in the 
diet, especially of those who are selecting 
their food from a menu card, because it is 
the common belief that the return in food 
value for the money spent is not a sufficient 
excuse for purchasing them. This is a great 
mistake because the vegetables contain some 
very valuable food material, namely, min- 
eral salts and vitamines which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. They also sup- 
ply bulk which helps to prevent constipa- 
tion. Vegetables are easily prepared: plain, 
mashed, creamed, in soups or in salads. 
Fresh vegetables are to be preferred to 
canned, though an occasional can of peas, 
beans, or corn, especially in winter, is de- 
sirable. It is recommended that there 
should be each day one fresh root vegetable, 
such as potatoes, carrots, beets, and one leaf 
vegetable such as lettuce, celery, spinach or 
cabbage. (This may be used raw.) 

Cereals and bread, of course, are 
mainstays, to prevent exhaustion before 
the day is over. Combined with milk 
and vegetables or fruit, they are much 
more essential than meat. Cereals are 
best cooked in a fireless cooker for three 
hours at night and reheated in the morn- 
ing, thus saving time and fuel. Meat, 
says Miss Gillett, is best left out of the 
one-room cooking; though stews may 
be made in the fireless cooker. The 
protein which it contains, must, how- 
ever, be made up in some other way; she 
suggests by substitution of plenty of 
milk, cheese, eggs, nuts, and an occa- 
sional dish of baked beans. Eggs can be 
prepared even by the worst “duffer’ and, 
according to our authority, are even 
at the present high price much more 
economical than food of the same quality 
purchased in cooked form. What she 
says about cheese, jam, and fruit, our 
intelligent readers need not have repro- 
duced for them in detail. When in 
doubt, have a dish of stewed prunes. 
There are also nuts; but we should like 
to borrow Miss Gillett’s nut cracker 
for our hickory nuts when she suggests 
that they are “easy to prepare in limited 
quarters.” 

The crux of the problem, however, is 
not the selection of the food but the 
cooking, for, the above hypothesis of 
the accommodating landlady falls, with 
many, pretty wide of the reality. Miss 
Gillett recommends as alternatives: an 
attachment for a gas burner, “canned 
heat,” an electric grill or plate, and a 
fireless cooker—either home-made or 
commercial. How to make a fireless 
cooker, the States Relations Service of 
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the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is prepared to tell in- 
quirers in reply to a postcard. The 
cost of fuel, in Miss Gillett’s experience, 
is amply compensated for by the saving 
in the cost of food in restaurants. From 
a combination of her suggestions, break- 
fast and supper may be obtained at a 
cost between fifteen and _ twenty-five 
cents per meal (including fuel). 
Contrary to our Rhode Island cor- 
respondent, Miss Gillett thinks the 
recipes given in chafing dish cooking 
books quite appropriate for use with the 
fuels mentioned. . Bik: 


AMERICANIZATION BY THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LEVELAND has an enviable rep- 

utation for the good social uses it 
is making of its public library system. 
Among these its work among foreign- 
born stands out as a really wonderful 
piece of library practice. Of course, 
other cities have not been idle in that 
activity, but the foreign branches of the 
Cleveland system have acquired an ex- 
perience that cannot but be helpful to 
all interested in the subject. 

Eleanor E. Ledbetter, librarian of the 
Broadway branch, has written two brief 
pamphlets which those interested in the 
subject will find suggestive: American- 
ization bulletin No. 4 of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National De- 
fense in Columbus, and Winning 
Friends and Citizens for America, pub- 
lished by the Immigration and Publi- 
cation Society, 241 Fifth avenue, New 
York city (price 15 cents). Too widely, 
she observes, the idea prevails that those 
‘fgnorant foreigners” will be interested 
only in inferior fiction, whereas the very 
opposite is true, and the books read at 
the foreign branches are on the whole 
of a higher literary excellence than those 
demanded at a typical American branch. 
About the appreciation of the libraries 
by the foreigners, once they know what 
they can find there, there can be no 
question, and the publicity task of the 
librarian consists only in making known 
the existence of the library and what 
it has to offer, 

In this connection, Mrs. Ledbetter 
suggests four main lines of procedure 
which all of them have given good re- 
sults. The most universal approach to 
the foreigner is through the school 
child. 


Drawing books first for his own use, at 
the suggestion of his teacher or the invita- 
tion of his librarian, he soon takes “one book 
for myself and one for my father.” The 
next step is bringing father to the library, 
so that he can make his own selection to 
his greater satisfaction. It is a poor libra- 
rian who cannot at this stage convince 
“father” that it will be more satisfactory 
to have a card of his own, and after he 
has taken it out, she will skillfully introduce 
to his attention a few books that “mother” 
might be interested in. 


Cot 
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The second line of advance is by way 
of the foreign language press. This is 
so obvious that it would seem to require 
no comment. Yet the astonishing fact 
is true that most of our public author- 
ities, state and municipal, carry on an 
extensive propaganda for the ‘‘masses” 
in newspapers which the “masses” do 
not and, often, cannot read. Moreover, 
the editors of the foreign language pa- 
pers, making a living from the desire 
of the foreign-born to read in their own 
language, obviously are particularly en- 
thusiastic about any publicity telling 
their clientele how to cultivate their 
mother tongue, and so are only too glad 
to be able to announce the beginning, 
say, of a Polish or Ukrainian collection 
at such and such a branch library. 

The clergy and nationalistic societies 
in foreign neighborhoods, by their su- 
perior education, exercise a great deal 
of influence and, in Cleveland, have 
proved among the most valuable agents 
of library publicity. The factory and 
workshop, though valuable for the dis- 
play of library announcements, do not 
bring results comparable with those 
coming from personal contact. 


The personal touch whose value we all 
realize in our own affairs, nowhere counts 
for more than with the stranger in a strange 
land, and the immigrant feels much more 
ease in coming to the library if he expects 
to see there a familiar face that he knows 
will look at him with kindness. 


Hence, Mrs. Ledbetter places much 
emphasis on home visits and personal dis- 
tribution of library announcements in 
the neighborhoods to which they are 
addressed, by members of the library 
staff, whether familiar with the language 
or not. She has also had excellent re- 
sults from personally addressed circu- 
lars but warns that in such a case cor- 
rect spelling of the foreign names should 
be ensured ;with great care. Her de- 
scriptions of visits to the corner groc- 
eries, a sure means of creating a few 
hours’ gossip about the library for a 
whole block, to the mothers of boys who 
had to be turned out for misbehavior, 
and of her close personal contact with 
the neighborhood of the branch in gen- 
eral show that, after all, library work, 
to achieve the highest success, must be 
carried on not in a cold official spirit 
but rather the broader and more elastic 
manner of the settlement. 

How to lead on beginners in a pro- 
gressive selection of books, how to help 
people, young and old, to realize cul- 
tural wants they really have but fail 
quite to comprehend and, having eluci- 
dated these wants to satisfy them, how 
to make the neighborhood proud of “its” 
library and at the same time make that 
library one of the chief agencies in the 
process of language teaching and instruc- 
tion in American history and _ institu- 
tions, can, of course only in part be 
learned from such prescriptions as Mrs. 
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found to work: 


for them. 


has, therefore, a moral right to criticize. 


deserve and deserve what they get. 
into running again. 


due. 
brick by mistake. 


for a whole year from city departments. 


candidates. 


Ledbetter is able to give. Since each 
neighborhood has its own peculiarities, 
a genuine sympathy, quick intelligence 
and common sense are the more neces- 
sary qualifications for the acquisition 


of good working methods. 
BL. 


THE FORUM IN THE SMALL 
COUNTRY TOWN 


TIS H. MOORE, of Hubbards- 

ton, Mass., sends some. excellent 
suggestions on ways of making the small 
community forum a success. He cites 
President Wilson as authority for the 
statement that the place in which to 
gather real forward-looking ideas of 
American citizenship is the country store 
on a Saturday night. However, not 
enough people attend those confabs, and 
in these days a more organized opportu- 
nity to talk things over has become a 
public necessity. 


In conducting a public forum, two impor- 
tant problems are to get the people who 
ought to take part in the discussion to talk 
and to keep some few individuals from 
talking too much. An Indian tribe out 
West used to have the rule in their coun- 
cil meetings that no brave could talk longer 
than he could stand on one foot. A rule like 
that would be a help in suppressing dis- 
cussion of the “windjammers” who some- 
times try to monopolize the discussion time 
of a forum session. 


In connection with a public forum held 
under the auspices of the Morgan Memorial 
church in Boston, a few years ago, an ex- 
cellent plan for squelching cranks was used. 
A clear understanding was secured with the 
audience in advance as to their part in the 
proceedings. The chairman of the meeting 
kept time on all speakers. At the end of 
five minutes of any man’s time speaking 
from the floor, the chairman arose and with- 
out interrupting the speaker who might be in 
ever so impassioned a peroration—the audi- 
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CITIZENSHIP THAT COUNTS 


A few recommendations which the Bureau of Municipal Research in Toronto has 


1. Those who select the candidates have more to do with the election of the 
council than those who choose between the candidates that others have selected 


2. Voters who do not perform their duty have morally no recourse against alder- 
men and controllers whom they believe not to have done their duty. They have no 
right to grouch. The citizen who votes and votes wrong is at least en one count a 
better citizen than the citizen who doesn’t vote at all. 


3. If, after a candidate is selected and elected, those who chose him retire into 
winter quarters and leave him alone to fight their battles, they will get what they 
It will be harder for them to fool their candidate 


4. Members of the city council and heads of departments usually get censured 
when they deserve it and frequently get abuse when they don’t deserve it. The 
citizens might even things up by sending in their appreciation when appreciation is 
It might not do any harm if, occasionally, a bouquet were substituted for a 


5. A citizen pays taxes covering a whole year’s expenditure. He gets service 
He cannot protect his interests or discharge 
his duties by being a citizen for half an hour on January 1. 


6. Other cities have found a Voters’ League a good means of getting out 


He has at least voted. He 


ence silently raised their hands if they wished 


the speaker to continue. If a majority of 
the audience failed to raise their hands, the 
speaker was almost automatically retired 
from the floor. 


In the back country sections, says 
Mr. Moore, the difficulty more often is 
to get some men who have the intelli- 
gence to make a notable contribution 
to open out. 


The state highway commissioner was 
scheduled to speak at a rural forum in 
Connecticut on the question: How can the 
back country roads of this section be im- 
proved? Many farmers from miles around 
were on hand to hear the discussion of a 
subject of vital interest to them. The com- 
missioner made an excellent address full of 
practical suggestion. When he finished the 
talk, which was made from a little platform 
in the church vestry, the chairman asked for 
questions and discussion. No one_ spoke. 
The chairman, who knew everybody in the 
audience, then came down from the platform 
and walked down the center aisle. He 
stopped in front of one of the well-known 
selectmen of the section, a man whose road- 
building had been much criticized, and said 
in the most personal way. ‘Charlie, why 
don’t you use the King drag on your roads?” 
“Well, Mr. ,’ Charles answered, “our 
roads are too stony mostly. But I do think 
what Mr. Bennett said about the main thing 
being drainage is surely true, and I guess 
we haven’t planned ahead enough as towns 
in our road-building, as he says.” Another 
selectman sitting a few seats back joined in, 
and before long the meeting was wide open, 
and the best experience of all the men pres- 
ent was brought to bear on the important 
question of drafting a road-building policy 
for ten years for the roads of the section. 
No one in the audience would have spoken 
at all, if the chairman had not come down 
into the middle of the audience and made 
the discussion a personal conversation with 
each speaker. 


Of course, the issue must be one in 
which the people have a real interest, 
or discussion will not go very far. Mr. 
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Moore illustrates this point with the ac- 


count of a poultry meeting held in the 
big wheat section of the state of Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the local 
branch of the federal Farm Bureau. 


When no one responded to the chairman’s | 
invitation to discuss the lecture, one of the 
big wheat farmers, called up by name, stood” 


up rather reluctantly and said with a drawl: 


“I just got my cheque yesterday for $30,000 | 
Wouldn’t I look like the | 


for my wheat. 
devil setting a hen?” 


There is an exaggerated idea, in Mr. 


Moore’s experience, about the difficulty — 


of securing good speakers. 


For a forum held in a small rural center 
in Connecticut, the committee secured many — 


good speakers through various state agen- 


cies, the Board of Agriculture, the Agricul-' 


tural College, the Board of Health, the Li- 
brary Commission. Another source of speak- 
ers was the group of local and state organi- 
zations whose very purpose is the moulding 
of public opinion. 
tions also were-given a chance to have their 
say. 


men are almost always glad to go out and 
speak in the country communities if the 
dates can be arranged to suit their con- 
venience. 
enced speakers, but if the conditions are 


Men with political ambi- || 


In every city are men of high intelligence 
who are authorities in some special fields — 
through their business or their hobby, Such | 


They may not always be experi- 


made as informal as they always should be i 


in a rural community forum, the fact that 


a man is not an orator is very little handicap. © 
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IMPROVED LIGHT AND 
FUEL SAVED 


AR economy has in more than 

one direction stimulated a study 
of social needs and of means to satisfy 
them which with only the normal 
humanitarian incentives would long 
have remained neglected. Thus, the 
conservation bureau of the United 
States Fuel Administration during the 
last year has made a thorough study of 
lighting for all sorts of purposes, so 
that the successful efforts of American 
miners to keep up with the unheard-of 
demands of our industries for more and 


more coal should be matched by a de- ~ 


liberate and intelligent cutting down of 
fuel consumption. Some lessons from 
these studies are of special interest to 
home service and neighborhood workers 
who are brought into unpleasantly close 
contact with the budget problems of the 
poor; others will throw much needed 
light on the question “where the money 
goes” in some of our indifferently well 
managed institutions. 

Just as the Food Administration 
found that it was of no use merely tell- 
ing people to eat less without at the 
same time giving detailed advice on 
methods of conservation, so the Fuel 
Administration saw itself forced to go 
into the homes of the people and study 
with them how their coal, gas and 
electricity bills might best be reduced. 
In that process they found that the 
garbage pail was as nothing compared 
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with the waste of coal by rich and poor 
alike. 

Not only do we buy and use more 
fuel to light our houses than is neces- 
sary, but we positively ruin our eyes 
by using it wrongly (just as we ruined 
our digestion by using food wrongly). 
For instance, all advertising and popular 
exhibitions notwithstanding, people will 
still use open-flame burners that give a 
poor light and do not burn up all the 
coal gas coming out of the jet. Five 
incandescent burners substituted for 
open-flame burners, in use four hours a 
day, will save approximately one ton of 
fuel in a year. At the same time, twice 
the amount of light is obtained at half 
the gas consumption and cost. You, 
who forget to switch off the electric 
light in the hall when you go to bed, 
remember: each 40-watt lamp burning 
unnecessarily during an_ eight-hour 
night uses a quarter of a ton of coal a 
year. 

The Fuel Administration, we are 
glad to see, has it in for those stupid 
side brackets which are supposed to be 
decorative but either harm the eyes 
with their glare or, when shaded, pro- 
vide no useful light at all and are sheer 
waste. For work, we are told, there is 
nothing as effective as a good, scienti- 
fically built table lamp. For general 
illumination, burn overhead lights and 
increase their diffusion, where possible, 
by light coloring of walls and ceiling. 
An efficient table lamp requires at least 
a 50-watt lamp or two 25-watt lamps. 
The shade should conceal the light 
source from the eyes, distribute the light 
evenly over the table surface and be 
translucent—not transparent or opaque. 
Silk and paper are wasteful because they 
absorb light, especially when they are 

f dark material. Art glass—the 
abominable pet of the modern house and 
apartment builder—also absorbs light 
and is wasteful. Old-fashioned porce- 
lain in amber tones is best, green porce- 
lain coming second. Metal shades are 
heating to the eyes unless used at a dis- 
tance from them. 

_ The bureau has some good detailed 
advice that we cannot here go into about 
the use of light and fixtures in the dif- 
ferent parts of the house. But more im- 
portant than all these devices is it to let 
the daylight do the work it is meant for. 
Why do social workers, when they hold 
a conference, so often choose a stuffy 
hotel room, carefully pull the heavy 
velvet hangings and turn on all the 
electric lights? ‘The present writer has 
ended * conferences where rooms, 
even on the top of huge hotels with 
wonderful views from the windows, 
were thus made “unbearable to a person 
with sensitive eyes from nine o'clock in 
morning—and for days on end! 
Then there is the ludicrous habit of 
eping down the shades half-mast, so 
speak, and burning indoor light un- 
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WHAT I EXPECT OF RESIDENTS 
By Henry F. Burt 


HEADWORKER, UNITY HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Spirit of Service. That individual who wishes to have himself has no place 
in the settlement family. No person should undertake more responsibility than he 
is physically able to carry. Our program should make for solidarity. No department 
and no individual can live unto himself. Remember that you are peculiar and so 
is everybody. Our antecedents, home training, education, religion is different. There 
must be a spirit of reciprocity. Let each bear and forbear. Our business is serious. 
Make haste slowly, but with marked progress. It is well to ask frequently “What 
am I accomplishing?” Measure your success by friendships cemented, opportunities 
offered, joys enhanced, personalities developed. Recognize human limitations, but 
pledge your faith to the religion of democracy which guarantees to every individual 
the consciousness of a place in society which is worth while. 


Efficiency. Efficiency should be measured by something well done which is worth 
while. Details are essential. It makes a mighty difference in the working of our 
machine if you are a few minutes late in the keeping of appointments. No club or 
class leader should presume upon the time of any group without previous preparation. 
The essentials, then, which make for efficiency are Program, Preparation and Prompt- 


ness. Failure in these nullifies a resident’s or a volunteer’s usefulness. 
Initiative. Initiative is the demarkation between a man and a machine. Leader- 
ship demands initiative. In a very real sense, every resident is a leader. That some- 


thing has not been done is no reason why it should not be tried. It is no failure in a 
settlement to have a carefully thought-out plan, which seems worth while, result 
unsuccessfully. We are committed to a program which includes experiments. Good 
sense and judgment also have a place in our curriculum. New plans, new programs, 
new ideas are always welcome. As in religion the guides are faith, hope and love, 
with emphasis upon love, so in the settlement the requisites for residents are initiative, 
efficiency and spirit, but of these the greatest is spirit. Not only do we covet spirit- 
power for each and all, but we expect it. 


necessarily for an hour or more every 
day, for the sake of “appearances.” On 
the contrary, we should make it a com- 
mon practice, is the advice, to push aside 
hangings in the late afternoon, if there 
are such things. We should take down 
window screens when no longer needed. 
When clean they consume one third of 
the daylight, when dirty as much as one 
half! 

There is other good counsel: Bulbs 
and shades should be kept clean and so 
give all the light they can. Carbon 
filament lamps can, in practically all 
uses, advantageously be replaced by 
tungsten lamps. But at this point we 
had perhaps better stop to save artificial 
light right here and now! 

12 A 


WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT 
A GARDEN CITY? 


T the Rochester reconstruction con- 

ference of the National Municipal 
League a resolution was adopted over the 
protests of some to the effect that ‘‘the 
federal government has concerned itself 
effectively in the problem of housing in- 
dustrial workers and has placed upon a 
new basis of prestige and authority the 
American movement for garden cities 
and suburbs.” It was pointed out that 
the federal government had not, as a 
matter of fact, established a single “gar- 
den city” and had given no countenance 
to the “garden city’ movement. The 
use of the term “garden city” is more 
and more appropriated to describe any 
development that does not crowd houses 
so close upon the ground as to leave no 


room for vegetation. It is rapidly be- 
coming a commercial term; and if that 
deterioration of the term is permitted, 
the reformers will have to think of a new 
word or combination of words to de- 
scribe the kind of town they have in 
mind when speaking of garden cities in 
the original meaning. 

In England the abuse became so bad 
that for some years housing reformers 
have absolutely refused to concede the 
name of “garden city” to any develop- 
ment, however charmingly planned, ex- 
cept the one estate so far built up that 
is operated and controlled absolutely in 
line with the garden city program as 
laid down by Mr. Howard and promoted 
by the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association. I am glad to find a 
brief definition of a garden city by Mr. 
Purdom, the chronicler of the move- 
ment, in the last issue of that organiza- 
tion’s organ. “A garden city,” he says, 
“fis a small town organized for modern 
industry; of a size that makes possible 
a full measure of social life; surrounded 
by a permanent belt of rural land; the 
whole of the land being in public own- 
ership.” 

It will be seen that the matter of gar- 
dens, referring only to the physical ap- 
pearance of such a settlement but shared 
with many other kinds, is left out of the 
definition. “A full measure of social 
life” excludes from the definition any 
development, however large, that mere- 
ly provides for the housing of the em- 
ployes of a single plant. There must be 
the possibilities of a varied and full com- 
munity life before we can speak of a 
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“city’”’ in the sense implied in the defini- 
tion. It is regrettable that so far the 
garden city idea cannot be illustrated by 
reference to a concrete example in this 
country. B. L. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


URING the first six months of last 

year the United States Public 
Health Service, through its industrial 
hygienist, Dr. C. D. Selby, conducted 
an investigation of the extent of medical 
supervision in industries and made per- 
sonal visits to 170 industrial plants hav- 
ing medical departments with industrial 
physicians in charge. 

Industrial medicine is a comparatively 
new science, a collaboration of many 
specialties and comprehensive in its scope. 
Except for the few pioneers who are 
blazing the trail, this new specialty of 
medicine has as yet very few exponents 
and, until lately, the number of industrial 
physicians arid sutgeons was very small. 
‘The New York State Factory Commis- 
sion, during its investigations, found not 
more than a dozen physicians attached 
to industrial plants in the state. “The 
character of some of these may be 
judged from the testimony given by one 
of these physicians, attached to a large 
lead manufacturing plant, who, on cross- 
examination by the counsel of the corh- 
mission, confessed that he did not know 
whether the plant was provided with 
hot water for washing or not. 

The number of industrial plants hav- 
ing a physician for part or full time is 
constantly increasing. The United 
States Department of Labor, in one of 
its late reports, had a record of nearly 
five hundred industrial plants with medi- 
cal superyision. Since 1916 there has 
also been organized the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons with several hundred members 
practicing the new specialty of indus- 
trial medicine. 

Beginning with the simple treatment 
of emergency injuries, the medical de- 
partment in certain factories has been 
gradually extended until, at present, in 
some of the best and largest plants, med- 
ical supervision embraces first aid service, 
regular clinical dispensaries, emergency 
hospitals, visiting nurses, examination of 
workers before entering the plant, as 
well as periodical examination of all 
workers, including also factory inspec- 
tion, educational work, safety work, 
sanitary care of the plant and treatment 
of employes and their families at home. 

The character of the physicians in 
the plants varies, according to Dr. Sel- 
by, from those who accept emergency 
cases On a per case basis to those who 
desire to make industrial medicine a 
career. Of the 155 plants which lent 
themselves to the tabulation, Dr. Selby 
found 43 per cent with full time, 33 per 
cent with part time and 24 per cent with 
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occasional-call physicians. Some of the 
plants, like the Ford Motor Company, 
Midvale Steel Company, Cramp & Sons 
Company, have eye specialists attached 
to the clinic. In 32 per cent of the 
plants with whole time physicians, there 
were found x-ray departments, and in 
15 per cent complete laboratory facilities. 
Physical examination of applicants for 
work was conducted by 76 per cent of 
the whole-time physicians; factory in- 
spection was the function of 36 per cent 
of the whole-time and 6 per cent of the 
part-time physicians; educational work 
was conducted by 32 per cent of the 
whole-time and 20 per cent of the part- 
time men; while health talks were given 
by 18 per cent of the whole- and\9 per 
cent of the part-time men. 

As to the compensation of the physi- 
cians, Dr. Selby found various different 
systems pursued in different plants. In 
one case, a part-time physician got 13 
cents per capita per month for the 900 
workers in the plant; in one plant, one 
physician acted as an underwriter and 
employed assistants, getting from the 
plant $15,000 for the full service; in an- 
other plant a full-time physician got 
$1,200 per year for attendance of 500 
workers; and in another plant a part- 
time physician was compensated by 
$1,800 per year. 

Dr. Selby concludes his report with 
the following lines: ‘The only sadden- 
ing thought is that industry and the na- 
tion at large have not yet, in the time 
of tremendous industrial effort, come to 
a realization in full measure of the value 
of industrial medical service.” 


GMP. 


A LITTLE CHAPTER ON 
DRESSING-UP 


WRITER in the English Girl’s 

Club Journal gives from personal 
experience some hints to club workers 
who with very inadequate means, as it 
may seem to them, have to satisfy the 
craving of their girls for “‘dressing-up” 
and impersonating a more romantic being 
than their every-day selves. Good plays 
of a suitable kind, she declares, are 
“rarer than diamonds’—unless the club 
“can have a really good dramatic class 
and learn Shakespeare.” But it is not 
necessary in despair to have recourse 
to patriotic tableaux and ‘missionary 
entertainments” (whatever they may 
be). Far and away the most satis- 
factory substitute for more ambitious 
play-acting is the home-made pageant. It 
has many advantages, one being that you can 
write it yourself to suit local needs. It can 
be historical, founded on local history; or 
pure phantasy, from fairy tales or old bal- 
lads; or allegorical, taken from old Christ- 
mas stories or legends of the saints; or, in- 
deed, an endless variety of subjects. Pa- 
geants are very democratic and cooperative, 
for all can take part, as those who cannot 
act can probably sing or take part in dances 
or processions. 
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The objection that it requires a pet- 
son of exceptional talent to write 
pageant is answered by the statemen 
that most people are too modest about 
their own ideas, and that if one member 
of the club advances a good idea to 
work on, all the others will contribute 
their ideas on ways of putting it into 
dramatic effect. Nor is lack of funds 
accepted as a good objection. The great 
thing is to use imaginatively materi 
close at hand. The question of costumes 
is discussed more particularly as being 
less difficult than many club leaders! 
imagine: 

A clever producer can use anything that 
is decorative, foreign costumes and hang- 
ings, odd bits of cretonne or fur and with 
judicious borrowing need have a very small 
extra outlay. We have in mind a quite 
successfully clothed production of Eager 
Heart for which only three half-dresses and 
some sacking had to be bought. 

The following points are emphasized 
as essential to successful costuming: 

That one should make for very bright, | 
clear colors, particularly where the pers 
formance is in the open air, that unbleached | 
calico (that faithful friend) is much more | 
becoming than dead white, and that eve 
scene should have some black figures = 
hangings. : 

That in historical costume (and indeed 
in any other) a really accurate and effective 
head-dress is almost the most important 
point. 

A more serious aspect of the a 
of clothes—for girls—has come up re- 
peatedly in connection with the wal 
camp community service activities. Here 
a task of tactful insistence for the lead- 
ers was that of persuading the girls to 
come to social occasions to which sol- 
diers and sailors were invited in clothes” 
that were at once modest and attractive. 
In many places it is customary for girls” 
to wear their hats at commercial dances; 
the reason for it is, no doubt largely a 
very practical one: that hats of fashion- 
able design and dimensions are apt 
be crushed in crowded check-rooms, and 
that they help to keep the hair tidy. The 
wearing of hats, however, suggests any-~ 
thing but a homelike atmosphere and, 
for this reason, has been discouraged. 
As regards dress, of course, the idea has 
been to suggest a substitution of a whole 
dress of light and simple materials for 
transparent waists worn with heavy but 
short skirts. 

Any attempt, however, to introduce 
anything in the nature of reglementa- 
tion seems bound to fail—as was 
rienced recently by the Syracuse Co 
of Women’s Clubs which seems to have 
aroused a hornet’s nest by making 
definite suggestion that girls work 
in public places should, as a matter o 
health and comfort, adopt a uniform cut 
on simple lines. According to an 
count in the New York Tribune, 
stenographers and other workers 
whom this suggestion was made—witl 
an allusion to the fact that the trans- 
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! and that she has an individual contribution 


to costumer and milliner. 
an enlightening chapter on this subject 


o 
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_ parent waists worn by them were not 
“modest and that “silk stockings are jab- 
/ solutely unnecessary for typists” — 
‘countered with the demand for wages 
‘that would help them to “dress like 
_clubwomen.” 

This reminds me of the Cleveland 
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| manufacturer who found that, with the 
| high wages current during the war, many 


| of his girls would stay away from work 


| for the slightest motive, quite content 


| to earn half a week’s wages. To secure 


| a more steady attendance, he introduced 
| among his workers a few girls dressed 


“in the height of fashion, including, of 
course, silk stockings, and thus, by creat- 
ing larger wants, hoped to obtain a more 

‘regular output. Whether he succeeded, 
I did not hear. 

The whole difficulty of the social 
worker’s attitude to the matter of clothes 

| disappears when she tries to understand 
sympathetically what exactly is going on 
in the girl’s mind at the age when what 

‘most of us would consider an unwar- 


'rantably large part of her salary goes 
; I remember 


in Miss Wald’s book on the House on 
Henry Street. An English worker, 
Ethel Hutchingon, recently put the mat- 
\ter tersely at a meeting of the National 
Adult School Council, where she said: 


When we see girls going along the streets 
self-conscious walk, with giggling 
speech, with preposterous clothing, we ought 
to see through it all, even through the huge 
hat with the bedraggled feathers, that the 
girl is announcing to the world that she 
exists, that she is unlike any other being, 


to make to the world. 
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_ LANTERN SLIDES FOR 
TEMPORARY USE 


WO recent issues of Science (July 
12 and August 30) contain advice 
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on quick and convenient methods of pre- 


paring lantern slides for the presentation 
of diagrams, sketches, tabulations and the 
like. Such slides are much more readable 
than blackboard or paper drawings. Ar- 
thur W. Gray, of Milford, Del., has 
found direct writing upon a sheet of 
“celluloid, using an ordinary steel pen 
with india or colored ink, a means of 
overcoming the defects of gelatine 
slides which he had previously used. 
_ Other transparent materials, even tracing 
cloth and waxed paper, may also be 
used, though, being less transparent, they 
produce a darker field and show the tex- 
ture of the material. Typewriting on 
celluloid also shows well. 
_ A glass pocket is needed to show 
“slides of this kind. It is best made from 
_ two 3% by 4+inch glass plates, such as 
_are always used for slides, held apart on 
three sides by strips of card a_ little 
- thicker than the celluloid, the opening on 
the fourth side permitting the insertion 
of the drawing. The free edges of the 


glass pocket should be ground smooth 


and somewhat beveled to facilitate 
the insertion and removal of the 
celluloid. 


Simon H. Gage, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, considers even simpler the meth- 
od usually employed for making slides 
before photographic ones were invented. 
It consists of varnishing with any good, 
transparent varnish, a clean glass slide 
and writing upon it, when the varnish 
is dry, with a fine pen and india ink. 
He gives the recipe for a varnish that 
has proved serviceable. Of course, such 
slides also must be protected by glass if 
they are to be kept permanently. 
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The present writer, speaking from a 
much lesser experience, doubts whether 
for the ordinary amateur slide maker 
who wants to illustrate an occasional 
lecture with some recent statistics or 
the like there is any simpler device than 
that of holding a glass slide (obtained 
by taking the glass cover from some old 
photographic slide no longer needed) 
over a lamp chimney and writing on the 
resulting lamp black with one of 
mother’s hat pins. If another glass is 
pasted over the top, or the top is var- 
nished (but most likely you will spoil 
the plate in trying to varnish it), it will, 
of course, keep indefinitely. B. L. 


Book Reviews 


THE Dark PEOPLE 
By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 226 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62 

THE VILLAGE, RUSSIAN IMPRESSIONS 
By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 234 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.62 


Imagine a Russian immigrant, a facile 
writer in his native tongue, but ignorant of 
the English language, arrive in the United 
States, without any knowledge of American 
history and American political and social 
institutions, and, after a stay of a few months 
in America, endeavor to enlighten the Rus- 
sian public on the political and economic 
problems of the American people. This is 
exactly what Mr. Poole has attempted to 
do for the American public in his first book 
on Russia. Fortunately, his native talent has 
enabled him to jot down a number of very 
readable sketches. 

His observations on Russia’s problems can 
be summed up in the idea that “Russia is 
still a peasant land.” According to Mr. Poole, 
nine-tenths of the population still belong 
to the peasant class). The reports of the 
Russian census of 1897 are available in 
American libraries, the headings are printed 
both in Russian and in French. Reference 
to the statistics of occupations based upon 
that census shows that of the 33,201,595 per- 
sons engaged in gainful occupations only 
14,769,705, i. e., 44.5 per cent, were engaged 
exclusively in agricultural pursuits; 3,387,- 
919, ie, 10.2 per cent more, were engaged 
partly in agricultural and partly in other 
pursuits, The remaining 45.3 per cent of 
the breadwinners of Russia, as far back as 
1897, were engaged exclusively in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, trade and 
transportation, to use the American census 
classification. During the seventeen years 
which elapsed between the census and the 
Great War, Russian industry made consid- 
erable progress. It would, therefore, be a 
very conservative estimate to place the non- 
agricultural population of the present day 
at one-half of the total number of bread- 
winners. It is obvious that all speculation 
based upon the assumption that the non- 


agricultural population still represents only 
one-tenth of the people of Russia as in the 
days of serfdom must give a false idea of 
Russian conditions. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Poole’s book may be 
recommended for the light it throws upon 
the military collapse of Russia. In the lines 
that follow I have summarized the most sa- 
lient points of his narrative, as far as pos- 
sible in his own words. 

Mr. Poole felt the presence of German 
spies everywhere, while he was in Russia. 
Yet he believes that the charge made in the 
press in the days of the Kerensky govern- 
ment against the Lenine-Trotzky faction 
that it was on the Kaiser’s payroll, “later 
events have proved to be utterly false.” At 
the time of the abortive Bolshevik revolt in 
July, 1917, he saw whole groups of Bolshe- 
viki march along between files of soldiers; 
and the people on the streets passed them 
with indifference. “When the Bolsheviki 
seized control, many predicted they could 
not last more than a few days or weeks. 
But their power grew. Not only the work- 
ingmen in towns but more and more of the 
great ‘dark people’ out in the little villages 
gave to them either active or passive sup- 
port—because of all Russian radicals, the 
Bolsheviki were the first to stop talking and 
take action on the two things the peasants 
want most—land and peace.” 

The author has interviewed a number of 
military men, who were strongly in favor 
of continuing the war, and what they said 
is very instructive. General Verkhovsky, 
Kerensky’s minister of war, said that the 
Russian soldiers did not understand at all 
why Russia was at war with Germany. 
So, when the war had lasted two years, the 
men began ‘to show signs of revolt. In the 
summer of 1916, the whole Seventh Sibe- 
rian Army Corps refused to advance; and 
this was no isolated fact. With no under- 
standing of what they were fighting for, the 
soldiers mutinied time and again. When the 
revolution broke out, the mutiny became 
general. From what he had known of his 
officers, the soldier feared that to obey them 
might lead him back under the old regime. 
And he wanted none of that. 
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The situation was made worse by the fact 
that the Allies refused to agree to the Rus- 
sian peace terms of “no annexations or con- 
tributions.” The Russian soldier gathered 
from this that the Allies did want annexa- 
tions. He put them down as imperialists! 

A thorough view of conditions at the front 
was given by a man in the ranks, who had 
been a political refugee in the United States. 
When the present revolution broke out, he 
started at once for Russia. Arriving there 
he enlisted in the army as a volunteer and 
became one of the many speakers who en- 
deavored to restore the morale of the Rus- 
sian army. “They never like to hear me,” 
said he to Mr, Poole. “The minute I get to 
the word ‘fight,’ right away there is a damn 
big noise. Other soldiers jump up from the 
crowd and begin to talk against me. Often 
they won’t let me talk at all. They say, ‘if 
you talk, we will kill you!’ Any minute the 
fellows may go home. Will they fight 
through the winter? ‘There ain’t a chance. 
They have fought three years—they don’t 
know what about—so they want to go home.” 

The noted Cossack general Korniloff, who 
was in command of the army under Keren- 
sky, endeavored to restore a rigid discipline. 
He ordered wholesale executions of muti- 
neers. More than once whole battalions of 
soldiers were shot down by machine guns; 
and the stiffened dead bodies were stood up 
in rows along the fences. But the strong 
arm method proved an utter failure. The 
Korniloff adventure caused a_ tremendous 
radical wave that undid Kerensky’s work 
and led to the coup d’état of the Bolsheviki. 

In his latest book, the author portrays the 
various types of rural Russia as he saw them. 
It is probably the first connected view of 
the Russian village in revolution, and it will 
rank with the sketches of the Russian “popu- 
list” writers of the 70’s and the 80’s. No 
student of the Russian peasantry can afford 
to miss this book. Issac S. Hourwicu. 


THe PsycHotoGy oF HANDLING MEN IN THE 
ARMY 


By John Peterson and Quentin J. David. 
Perine Book Co. 146 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.08. 


A practical manual for commissioned and 
non-commissioned ofhcers. This is not a 
mere code of rules of what to do or what 
not to do. It is written for an immediate 
purpose on the ground that “at the beginning 
the officer should develop in the new recruit 
the right mental attitude,”—that “it is nec- 
essary for our national safety and for the 
safety of the individual soldiers themselves 
that the officer change their lukewarm atti- 
tude into-active interest and a keen desire 
to become as efficient as possible in the 
great struggle before the nation.” 

Such 4 book as this does not lose its point 
with the signing of an armistice. It will 
have, perhaps, even greater significance for 
officers who face the problem of handling 
men in the army during the reconstruction 
period and will be suggestive to those who 
deal with similar problems in commerce and 
industry. The psychology of the book is 
thoroughly scientific. The instinctive im- 
pulses underlying such activities as com- 
petition, play, team-play and leadership are 
discussed in chapters on these topics in a 
simple and direct manner, but with an ac- 
curacy of statement often lacking in more 
pretentious treatises on social psychology. 
Suitable quotations from the opinions of 
army officers based on actual experience and 
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practical suggestions as to method are in- 
cluded. 

The psychological principles underlying 
habit formation both in the learning process 
of the recruit and in the establishment»of 
discipline and morale in the army units are 
clearly stated. A practical determinism 
underlies the discussion of both theory and 
method. The book is thoroughly American 
in conception and spirit. “We must not 
have the German type of discipline based on 
servility, fear and blind allegiance, but by 
means of intelligent instruction we must de- 
velop an attitude in the soldier which will 
manifest itself in an intense desire to do 
his best and te cooperate with his fellows 
for the common cause.” 

In no part of the book is this American 
spirit more evident than in the excellent 
chapter on Loyalty. It breathes the. spirit 
of American idealism rather than 4 narrow 
nationalism or crass materialism. ‘This far- 
reaching idealism, this large optimistic at- 
mosphere and outlook, should be made to 
play as directly as possible on the man who 
must go into the war and offer his life for 
his country.” 

“Local patriotism that says ‘My country, 
right or wrong!’ will never ends wars in 
the world. The cause of democracy against 
autocracy must not be confounded with such 
a view. Loyalty to the present great strug- 
gle of democratic peoples cannot be based 
on any temporary bias or present group in- 
terest.” 

FrRANcis N. MAXFIELD. 


EssENTIALS OF DIETETICS FOR NURSES 
By Maude A. Perry. C. V. Mosby Co. 
159 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.35 


Miss Perry’s text-book on Essentials of 
Dietetics for Nurses shows many of the 
weaknesses commonly found in current litera- 
ture on this subject. It is evident that the 
writer has some knowledge of the science of 
nutrition, but it is neither very scientific nor 
very modern. The newer aspects of nutri- 
tion are not indicated in any way. For in- 
stance, the term “proteid’ is constantly used 
instead of “protein,” and the old classifica- 
tion of proteins is given though this has 
long since been revised. There is no men- 
tion of vitamines; of the question of quality 
of proteins; of antiscorbutic and laxative 
properties in the diet; of the general rela- 
tionships of seeds, roots, stems, leaves and 
milk in an adequate diet. The discussion of 
diet in disease is too general, and has too 
little scientific authority to be of any great 
value. The lack of scientific knowledge on 
the part of the writer is very evident. There 
are many little slips; for instance, acetone 
bodies and diacetic acid are spoken of as 
being distinct groups. On almost every 
page occur instances of the artificiality of 
the author’s knowledge. 

Apart from this question of its scientific 
value, there are certain limitations to the 
use of this book as a text-book for nurses. 
Courses in dietetics in nursing schools must 
include not only the principles of nutrition, 
but also the principles of simple cookery. 
Practically no effort has been made here to 
deal with the preparation of food or with 
any of the problems of invalid cookery which 
the student nurse and the graduate nurse 
both need. There are no recipes and no 
illustrations to help the student in her prepa- 
ration of nourishing and appetizing foods 
for the sick. 
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As a reference book for the graduate 
nurse outside of the hospital it is absolute] 
inadequate. There is no attempt to me 
the special problems of the visiting nurse, 
to discuss the question of low-cost dietaries, 
the economical buying of food, racial habits 
and customs and other factors in dietary se- 
lection. The diet of the expectant mother 
is not considered, and the whole large and 
important question of diet for infants and 
children is disposed of in five or six short 
pages. 

The organization of the material is eoolh 
and the presentation on the whole clear and 
concise. The book cannot, however, be con- 
sidered as an addition to our present litera-' 
ture on this subject. 

IsaBEL M. Stewart and Mary S. Rose. 


THE CurRRICULUM 
By Franklin Bobbitt. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 295 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.60. 
“Under a title which might be taken to in- 

dicate a work of limited scope, Professor 

Bobbitt has given us a book that traverses. 

almost the entire field of present-day dis-| 

cussion of educational aims. Every chapter’ 
is interesting, many of them full of inspira-_ 
tional suggestions. Especially important are) 
the distinctions between “play-level” and 

“work-level” education, and the broad group-! 

ing of educational objectives under such 

heads as “occupational,” “citizenship,” “phy- 
sical,” “leisure,” and “social intercommuni- 
cation.” " 

Few competent writers on education as yet 
venture to discuss, except in the language of 
vague generalization, educational aims o 
objectives; hence, educators owe a debt to 
Professor Bobbitt which is not lessened be- 
cause the book has some of the defects of a 
pioneer work. 

Some of these defects, as seen by the pres- 
ent reviewer, are a tendency to confuse aspig 
ration with program, especially when dis-— 
cussing vocational education (it would seem 
that all educators allow their sentiments to 
blind them to the realities of economic sci- 
ence when discussing questions that involve” 
at least as much economics as education) ; a 
tendency to ignore age-levels of learners (a 
thesis that may be entirely defensible in 
speaking of ages 12-15 may be utterly wrong 
for ages 16-18); and a tendency to over= 
rate the practicability or effectiveness of an 
“abstract approach” in the case of youth 
of average ability. 

The long section on education for citizen= 
ship is especially timely and helpful. In 
fact, much that is said under the section de 
voted to trainnig for occupations could better 
find a place in the section on citizenship. 

Davin SNEDDEN. 


INFORMATION FOR THE TUBERCULOUS 


By F. W. Wittich. C. V. Mosby Co. 150 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10 


Persons suffering from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis are always seeking for information 
upon their own affliction. The number of 
books giving such information is rapidly in 
creasing. Dr. Wittich’s book is the result 
of talks with patients while he was doing 
sanatorium work. An attempt has been 
made by the author to deal with questions 
which are frequently asked by patients. The 
book is written in simple language and free 
from technicalities. 

The first part is devoted to a general cor 
sideration of the anatomy and physiology of 
normal lungs, the tubercle bacillus and 
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action on the lungs, early infection and the 
process of healing. The second part treats 
of rest, exercise, diet, symptoms and treat- 
ment. An important part of the book is 
devoted to keeping the mind healthy and 
combating phthisiphobia. The information 
given is correct and the advice well worth 
following. 
G. M. P. 


Tue Errect oF Diet oN ENDURANCE 
By Irving Fisher. Yale University Press. 
55 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey 
$.64. 


The substance of this essay, based upon 
experiments with and by a number uf stu- 
dents, was first published in 1907. The value 
of these tests and their record consists in 
‘their proof of relations between food hab- 
its and endurance which prior to the war 
were much neglected in spite of a consider- 
able popular interest in physical efficiency. 
The war has not only proved the soundness 
of the lessons drawn by Professor Fisher 
from these studies, but has given them the 
additional weight of patriotic duty. For, 
they coincide entirely with the Food Admin- 
_istration’s advocacy of “less meat, white 
_ bread and sugar,” less “bolting” of food and 
-a general abstemiousness for the sake of 
_ economy. 
‘These studies were also the first to estab- 
lish the extraordinary variability of endu- 
_rance under different conditions and should 
_ prove valuable as a guidance to diet at a 
time like the present when large numbers of 
people are changing their occupation and 
livelihood. B..L. 


EssAys AND ADDRESSES IN WAR TIME 

By Viscount Bryce. Macmillan Co. 208 
pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the Survey 
$3.12. 


_ Tue Furure or Democracy 
By Lord Haldane. Headley Bros. 21 pp. 
Paper bound. Price 1s.; by mail of the 
Survey $.38. 


In the liberal peers represented by these 
two publications, England has a type of pub- 
lic men whom it would be difficult to dupli- 

cate in any other country. They are noble- 
_ men, if ever there were any; they are schol- 
ars and humanists; yet, they are not above 
_but in politics. Both men are in the fight 
where it is thickest—not wrapped up in the 
_ past as they might be excused being at their 
time of life, but forward looking; tempo- 

rarily shoved aside by more vulgar forces, 
_ yet leaders and acclaimed as such by the more 
- thoughtful of their fellow citizens. 

Bryce, in one of the presidential addresses 

to the British Academy included in this vol- 
ume, is the first to try a synthesis of all the 
historical factors which might indicate 
whether the war through which we have just 
_ passed was the last great war, the “latest 
birth of Time,” or whether we must expect 
catastrophes such as this*to recur from time 
_to time. He does not answer the question, 
but lays bare the scientific foundation for 
_ any prophecy which in these days can be ac- 
cepted by thinking men as having any valid- 
| ity at all. In this, he is doing a tremendous 
| service; and I am inclined to believe that 
_ that particular essay will rank as a corner- 
stone in the new edifice of historical method 
q as an aid to prognosis for which some of the 
_ most eminent men of our time are preparing 
plans. 
The pamphlet by Viscount Haldane con- 
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tains an address delivered for the Workers’ 
Education Association. In it he not only told 
workingmen why education matters to them 
but discussed a number of decidedly con- 
troversial economic questions, by no means 
taking the side assumedly the most popular 
with his audience. If the chairman allowed 
discussion, he probably had a hot time. He 
told them that men were not equal and could 
not be made equal; at the same time, the 
conception of a dominating superman was all 
wrong, and the only worth-while politics 
were those that endeavored to give all an 
equal opportunity of developing what is in 
them. He told them of his experience as 
chairman of the committee in the Recon- 
struction Ministry that had elaborated a 
scheme for distributing fuel from huge na- 
tional generating stations in the form of 
electricity and, with the youngest in the 
room, indulged in a most rosy outlook into a 
future where power will be cheap. Finally, 
be abolished himself as a peer with the rest 
of the House of Lords and gave the associa- 
tion as a new motto the words: “The Spirit- 
ual alone is the Real.” 
BL. 


GRAND Rapips SURVEY 

By Dr. Charles H. Judd and associates. 

Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

510 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Sur- 

vey $1.15. 

Part II of the seventeenth yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
contains among its very valuable contribu- 
tions to the field of educational measurement 
a complete bibliography of the surveys of 
city school systems published since the be- 
ginning of the survey movement. That tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the 
presentation and solution of the problems 
confronting boards of education and the edu- 
cational staff of city school systems becomes 
readily apparent to the reader reviewing 
chronologically the surveys of the list. 


The Grand Rapids Survey is placed with-, 
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out hesitation by the student of surveys 
among those which best represent the ad- 
vance made in survey technique as it most 
admirably presents to the teaching staff a 
scientific and unbiased study of the city’s-real_ 
educational needs. This survey belongs to 
that group which every teacher of the school 
system surveyed will find an indispensable 
guide in shaping future classroom work, as 
well as a powerful inspiration toward a 
higher professionalism. Prof. Charles H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, organ- 
ized the survey staff and edited the results, 
contributing among others the chapters on 
The Teachers, Non-promotions and Failures 
in the Elementary School, and Administra- 
tive Organization. 

On the staff are found such well-known 
names as Gray, Willing, Counts, Bobbitt, 
Freeman, Davis, Berry, and Rugg—all of 
whom have contributed the chapters in their 
special fields. It becomes evident that scien- 
tific development in education is producing 
as astonishing refinement in specialization 
as it has in industrial and commercial fields. 

The numerous graphs which have been 
utilized for clarifying statistical data are 
welcomed by the lay reader, and add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. Members of 
boards of education in city school systems 
where doubt exists regarding the relation- 
ship between boards of education and the 
superintendent of schools and where the re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent of schools 
are undefined will find the chapter on Ad- 
ministrative Organization extremely eluci- 
dating. Orly through centralization of au- 
thority in the educational expert—the super- 
intendent of schools—can city boards of edu- 
cation expect to develop their school city 
along the lines so capably drawn by the 
Grand Rapids surveyors. The layman who 
reads this chapter and then carefully re- 
views the highly technical presentations of 
admit the validity of the centralization doc- 
trine as applied to city, school systems. 

N. L. ENGELHARDT. 


Communications 


TOBACCO OR CHILDREN? 


To THE Epiror: On looking over the con- 
tents of North Carolina Education for No- 
vember, I was attracted by the following title 
of an editorial: How Pupils and Teachers 
Solve the Labor Problem. I turned to the 
article, hoping to find suggestions that I 
could use with my own classes, and this is 
what I read: 

“The shortage of labor is felt especially 
in the cotton belt of the state, and teachers 
as well as students are cooperating to save 
the cotton crop. The Spanish influenza has 
caused many cities and counties to close the 
schools, and acting in accordance with State 
Superintendent Joyner’s suggestion, the chil- 
dren and even teachers in many cases have 
gone into the cotton fields where they are 
rendering valuable service. 

“In some of the towns both teachers and 
pupils have gone in the tobacco stemmeries 
after school hours where they were of in- 
valuable assistance since labor cannot be 
secured at any price in sufficient quantities 


to preserve the tobacco.” When some of 
the most prominent educators in the state of 
North Carolina support measures of this 
nature, at a time when they should be try- 
ing unusually hard to protect the health of 
the children, the necessity for federal legis- 
lation in behalf of children is evident. 


PAULINE WILLIAMSON. 


[Dept. of Education, State Normal Col- 
lege] 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE PATH TO CALAMITY 


To THE Epitor: The war is ended. What 
is to be your policy from now on? I fear 
your journal will be one of the leaders in 
the present movement towards rank social- 
ism. 

Why not be a leader in telling the country 
the real truth about modern social condi- 
tions? Prof. Carver’s Essays on Social Jus- 
tice give us some light; but he refuses to ad- 
mit the whole truth. , 
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In your June 8, 1918, number there was an 
article on Scientific Social Work. I took it on 
myself to write to the Scientific American 
calling their attention to it. My letter ap- 
peared in the August 3, 1918, number of their 
journal. They evidently attempted to carry 
out the suggestions therein. 

But both your journals persist in avoiding 
the issue; the modern world goes blindly on; 
all that you, who should restrain, attempt to 
do is to make easier their path that leads to 
certain calamity. Why not the truth? The 
hard, cruel truth? 

In the English journal, Engineering, a Mr. 
T. G. John, in writing about their merchant 
shipbuilding problem, says that “it is fully 
realized by many sections of their engineering 
community that America’s greatness lies, not 
in excellence of design, but in scientific labor- 
saving production. In other words, it has 
been proved that scientific direction and or- 
ganization’ is more potent than the practical 
skill of the individual workman.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


opus activities for the past year 
have been nearly 100 per cent. 
devoted to war production of vital 
_ importance to the government, com- 
pelling us to discontinue regular man- 
ufacture' in practically all of our 
lines. 

The cessation of hostilities has 
now enabled us to begin the read- 
justment to a peace production basis. 
While this adjustment must be grad- 
ual, we are pressing it with all pos- 
sible speed in order to satisfy the 
requirements of our normal trade at 


an early date. 

We appreciate the patience and under- 
standing with which our patrons have re- 
acted to the situation and trust they may 
continue to exercise such consideration un- 
til our manufacturing facilities are once 
more on a pre-war footing. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
528 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographic Lenses, 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Range 

Finders end Gun Sights for Army and Navy 
Bearchtight Reflectors, Binoculara and 
Other High-Grade Optical Products 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 


Immediate Delisery 


we 


WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


L A NGUAGES fre RNED 


**Like learning a tane—and aseasy.’’ Our Disc Records 
repeat the correct accent and i eeeroreniga until you 
know it. Family and friends sen language study by the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE NE METHO! D 
And Rosenthal’s 


SPANISH; FRENCH 
TAUIAR- ETC: 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
993 Putnam Building, 2 W. 46th St., N.Y 
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Fhis is the age of standardization and 
machine-made quantity production. It is 
no longer the age of artisans and craftsmen. 
An editorial in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, on the subject, Employment 
Managers and the Wage-earners, says, 
“Workers are citizens. We live in a democ- 
racy. It is the measure of their intelligence 
which in the end will guide our country.” 

In. our enjoyment of modern conveniences 
are we not forgetful of the law of compen- 
sation? The time will come when we must 
pay the price. The day of judgment is at 
hand whether we want to believe it or not. 

The employe in a cotton mill today re- 
quires no intelligence whatever. Neither 
does the average employe in the shoe indus- 
try, etc, down through the entire list of 
modern industries. In professional and 
business life this is the heyday of the spe- 
cialist. Even our president is one. 

We have to look to France for examples 
of the development of the individual as op- 
posed to the development of the nation as a 
whole; and it has been shown that what was 
for the good of the individual was also for 
the good of the nation as a whole. A leader 
there is a man who is trained not only in 
politics but is also a lawver, a business man, 
a banker, and an agriculturist, all in one. 

In Germany we find the best example of 
a nation in which the specialist has reigned 
supreme. Are we to follow in her steps and 
perhaps some fine day find the individual 
so neglected that we too must be an au- 
tocracy in order to continue our “prosperity ?” 

Unless America encourages the develop- 
ment of the individual and discourages 
machine-made quantity production in our in- 
dustries, together with allowing the special- 
ist to reign supreme in the professions and 
in business, we are sowing the seed for 
anarchy, and if, indeed, the day of judgment 
is at hand, for our own destruction. 

Therein lies the doctrine of personal re- 
sponsibility. It is up to each individual to 
determine where he shall stand in that day of 
judgment. He will not receive protection 
then from the power or the authority of a 
nation, or of a league of nations. 

Ratry P. Lowe. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Epiror: I again take pleasure in 
congratulating you upon Dr. Price’s conduct 
of the Health Department of the Survey. 
We are congratulating ourselves just nows 
on the admission of Louisiana to the revis- 
tration area for deaths, this decision having 
been rendered by the Bureau of the Census, 
December 3, 1918. We feel that this is a 
step forward for Louisiana. 

Oscar DowlLinc. 


[President, Louisiana State Board of 
Health.] 


New Orleans. 


EVERYBODY DO IT 


To THE Epitor: Ernest F. Henderson’s 
letter in the January 11 issue of the Survey 
[p. 511] concerning the yearly report of the 
Department of Public Charities, caught my 
eye at once ‘because of its reference to the 
Children’s Home Bureau, which is a subject 
of deep interest to the Woman’s Municipal 
League. I immediately took the Survey’s 
advice, “Call Worth 4440,” and this is the 
information I received: 

The Department of Public Charities will 
be glad to present to us a copy of their 
yearly report for 1915, also one for 1917, 
which is now in the. hands of the printer. 
When I inquired why we might not have 
also the 1916 report, I was told that it had 
been delayed and that “when it finally 
reached the printers, it was so old that they 
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_that I learn that a Survey subscriber “since | 
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declined to print it!” Therefore no report. 
for 1916 will be published. 

After this conversation, I pe to Mr. 
Henderson’s letter and noted his question as_ 
to the possible reasons for this apparent sup- 
pression of the 1916 report, also his sugges- 
tion that such action might prove on investi- 
gation to be illegal. His suggested reasons | 
seemed to me well founded, interesting and 
worthy of careful study. And, although the 
general legal opinion seems to be that the 
Department of Public Charities is not com-_ 
pelled by law to publish a yearly report of | 
its activities (only a financial report being 
compulsory), still it does seem a very ques- 
tionable action that the department should 
in this one particular instance of the 1916 | 
report, break a custom of many years’ stand- 
ing. EpitH G. BAXTER, 

{Mrs. George S. Baxter, executive secre- | 
tary, Woman’s Municipal League.] 

New York. 


THE MOONEY CASE 
To tHE Epitor: It is with disappointment | 


its organization” has not yet discovered that 
among the fundamental principles of our 
government are free speech and free press, | 
and the right to criticize the functioning of | 
our government or its courts, or to criticize 
the acts of any of the officers of either; and | 
that among the duties of citizenship is the 
exercise of, these principles. JI am also dis- | 
appointed to learn that this reader has not. 
yet discovered that the very place of all | 
others in which to criticize the functionings © 
of our government or the acts or decisions of © 
its officers is the SurvEY—the Survey being 
the representative organ of all social inter- 
ests and activities in this country. ; 

I have reread carefully the article by Mr. 
Fitch in the Survey for December 7 con- — 
cerning Mooney, to which George W. Ellis 
refers in the Survey for December 21, and 
fail to find anything that would indicate that — 
Mr. Fitch would have “the trial and adjudi- © 
cation of indictment and criminal charges” — 
either ‘ ‘in the newspapers or by the mob” or, | 
in fact, anywhere except “in the court estab- 
lished for that purpose.” 

Mr. Ellis’ statement that he is “a friend of | 
labor, as well as a laborer” seems to me 
irrelevant. I was not aware that Mooney © 
was indicted for being either a laborer or a — 
friend of labor. However, Mr. Ellis may © 
be better informed as to this than I. 
MarsHALL D. SMITH. 


Kellogg, Idaho. 


ENGLISH IN CHURCH ; 


To THE Eprror: I notice by a late issue of / 
the Survey [December 21, 1918, p. 375] that — 
the Federal Council of Churches “with in- q 
tense enthusiasm, passed a resolution, de- 
precating the use of any foreign language in 
any church in America.” What, I wonder, 
does the council propose doing as a positive — 
measure. 

If English be used exclusively in the wor- 
ship of God in America, as this organization 
proposes, what religious training can be 
given to the thousands of non-English speak- 
ing peoples in this country? Shall the im- 
migrant be left without the gospel until he 
has mastered the intricacies of a language 
entirely different from his own? Meanwhile 
he will be receiving instruction in his own 
tengue from every agent for evil. The an- 
archist will speak to him in the open forum; 
his newspaper will doubtless bring to him, 
as it has done in the past, all kinds of false 
reports about the land of his adoption. The 
cheap politician will send to him his repre- 
sentative speaking his native language; the 
saloon keeper, the swindler and the profes- 
sional exploiter will all be at work—while 
the Christian church will leave him abso- 
lutely alone. We build a high wall of ex- 
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clusiveness around ourselves and then won- 
der why the laboring man and the foreigner 
do not come to church! 
_ Granted that every new American should, 
as soon as possible learn the English Jan- 
guage, what is the program of the church, 
as a whole, to bring this about? I believe 
very strongly that services for the children 
should be conducted in English. Also there 
might well be held an English service for 
the young people, as has been very success- 
fully done in some churches. But to compel 
the exclusive use of English in worship 
would be robbery. It would be like the 
farmer’s experiment with a new kind of food 
for his ducks. The food was all right, only 
the “pesky ducks wouldn’t eat the stuff.” 

You may compel the use of English in all 
church services, as a patriotic measure, but 
the foreign-speaking man will not come. He 
will stay carefully away and starve spirit- 
ually, while America will suffer because she 
has not given to him a religious foundation 
upon which to build his new citizenship. 

IpA Marian Swett. 

{Deaconess, First Italian M. E. Church.] 

Boston. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


A MownicipAL RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 
Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bro.ocicat Propucts. Establishments licensed 
for the propagation and sales of viruses, 
serums, toxins and analogous products. 
Reprint No. 469 from the Public Health Re- 
ports. DrvVELOPMENT OF CouNTY HEALTH 
Worx. By K. E. Miller. Reprint No. 
470 from the Public Health Reports. The 
Surgeon General, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

~SoctaL HyGIENE AND THE War. WoMAN’S 
Part 1 THE CAMPAIGN. By Katharine 
Bement Davis. American Social Hygiene 
Association, 105 West 40 street, New 
York city. 

Tue Necro Question. An address delivered 
before the Wisconsin Bar Assocition by 
Moorfield Storey, June 27, 1918. Reprinted 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 10 cents. 

Man-Power. V. D. Pamphlet No. 6. Treasury 
Department, United States Public Health 

_ Service, Washington, D. C. 

Tuis GENERATION CAN NoT EscAPE PAYING 
THE Cost oF War. Reprinted from the 
Scientific Monthly, November, 1918. By 
Cc. C. Arbuthnot, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WorxsHop Committees. Suggested lines of 
Development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 street, 
New York city. 5 cents. 

Dispensary Asuse. Reprinted from the New 
York Medical Journal for July 6, 1918. By 
Ira §. Wile, 250 West 97 street, New 
York city. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S PART IN THE NATIONAL PLAN 
FOR REHABILITATING AND PLACING IN IN- 
DUSTRY SOLDIERS AND SAILORS: DISABLED IN 
War Service. Prepared by S. S. Riddle. 
Bulletin of Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Buearia’s Case. Reprinted from the Journal 
of Race Development, January, 1918. By 
Radoslav Andrea Tsanoff, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 

New York Bureau oF Lecat Apvice. Year 
Book, 1918. 118 East 28 street, New York 
city. 

Tue New SocrAt Orper tn America. Hornell 
Hart, 807 Neave building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price 15 cents each, eight for one 

«dollar, $12 per hundred. 

_A New CoroniaAt Era? ror DzpENDENCIES: 

“Possession” or “TRUSTEESHIP.” By John 

H. Harris. Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 

Protection Society, 51 Denison House, 
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McCutcheon’s 


New Dress Cottons 


for Spring 1919 


Cee showing of Dress Cottons for Spring, 1919 
embraces the newest textiles, designs and color 
combinations from France, Switzerland, Great Britain 


and our own country. 


95c yard. 


CREPE GEORGETTE. A 
charming fabric (silk mix- 
ture) in a host of new 
French designs, such as fou- 
lards, spots, scrolls, floral 
and conventional. Consid- 
ered one of the season’s 
smart fabrics. 95c a yard. 


GINGHAMS. Every plain 
color and an almost endless 
variety of the popular checks, 
plaids and stripes, featuring 
such famous. brands _ as 
“David and John Anderson,” 
“Glen Roy” and “Lorraine.” 

55c to $1.35 yard. 


ORGANDIES. Our stock is 
replete with the new- 
est shades, printed 
checks, dots, stripes 
and foulard effects, 
coming direct to us 


METUCHEN 


= from Switzerland and 
= France. 

= $1.25 to $2.50 yard. 
= 


Vauxhall Bridge road, London, S. W. 1. 
Price 6d. 

NorHinc GAINED BY OVERCROWDING! How 
the Garden City type of development may 
benefit both owner and occupier. By Ray- 
mond Unwin, with foreword by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 3, Gray’s Inn 
Place, W. C. 1, London. Price 6d. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN TuRKEY. A series of 
reports compiled for the American Com- 
mittee of Armenian and Syrian Relief, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. For dis- 
tribution to those who are making a special 
study of problems in this area. 

How to Keep Your CHILDREN WELL. Les- 
sons on Children’s Diseases. How to pre- 


We would call especial attention to a fabric entirely new to 
this country, “ENGLISH PRINTS,” made for and sold ex- 
clusively in the United States by James McCutcheon & Co. 
It is ideal for dresses for children, misses and grown ups. There 
are hundreds of quaint printed designs, in small and conven- 
tional effects, on white or tinted backgrounds. 32 inches wide. 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Gn 


PRINTED DIMITIES, Com- 
plete assortment, plain col- 
ors, stripes, checks, dots and 
floral designs. 28 inches 
wide. 35c and 60c yard. 


ENGLISH OPEN CHECK 
VOILE in White and plain 
colors; a very fine fabric 
with open lace effect. 


$1.75 yard. 
DOTTED SWISS (made in 


Switzerland); comes. in 
White grounds with colored 
dots or colored grounds with 
White or contrasting dots. 


$1.95 yard. 


FRENCH CREPE. A heavy 
quality crepe composed 
of Silk and Cotton in 
White and all the lead- 
ing shades; very smart 
for dresses, negligees, 
smocks, etc. 


$1.95 yard. 
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vent—How to treat. By twelve of Mis- 
souri’s Eminent Physicians. Compiled for 
Bureau of Public Information, by Mrs. Lon 
O. Hocker, Missouri Woman’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense, St. Louis. 

MENTAL EXAMINATIONS OF Boys. By Ernest 
B. Hoag, medical adviser to the Juvenile 
Court, Los Angeles, Cal. 

How To START A TRAINING DEPARTMENT IN A 
Facrory. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Training and Dilution Service, 618 Seven- 
teenth street, Washington, D. C. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRY AND THE War. A bibliog- 
raphy with abstracts. Supplement I; pre- 
pared by Mabel Webster Brown; edited 
by Frankwood E. Williams. War Work 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. Employers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


GENERAL SECRETARY wanted imme- 
diately for the Social Service League of 
Easton, Pa. Salary $1200 per year. Address 
with credentials SoctaL SERvIcE LEAGUE, 323 
Northampton St., Easton, Pa. 


WANTED—Trained case workers, pre- 
ferably Red Cross Home Service experi- 
ence, to act as Red Cross Field Supervisors. 


Crvizian Revier, Gulf Division, New Or- 
leans, La. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER WANT- 
ED to conduct social service activities of 
strong organization of men. 
gressive, experienced, consecrated man 
Communicate with A. L. 


C. B. Price, 606 West 122d Street, New 
York. 


WANTED—Experienced Cottage Mother 
($35); also Housekeeper ($30) in Chil- 
dren’s Institution near New York. Address 
3046 Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE, for Public Health 
and Baby Welfare Work in Long Branch, 
N. J. Give particulars and experience. 
Address 3045 Survey. 


WANTED—Energetic, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, well-educated woman as Head 
Worker of Social Service Department in 
a Philadelphia Hospital. Address 3051 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in case work 
with families and delinquent boys, at pres- 
ent director of a social and recreation cen~ 
ter in an industrial community, has made 
study of employment and Americanization 
problems; seeks position as executive or 
first assistant. Address 3044 Survey. 


WELFARE MANAGER and LABOR 
SUPERVISOR seeks position. Recently 
in charge of such work for corporation 
employing 8,500. College and Law School 
graduate, speaks several languages. Thor- 
oughly conversant with personnel prob- 
systematizing, employers’ liability 
Highest references. There ought 
to be room in your institution for a man 
of my calibre. Address 3049 Survey. 


COLLEGE MAN, returned soldier, is 
qualified as executive in welfare depart- 
ment of progressive industry or civic 
movement. Two years of special training 
in first class college and wide practical 


experience are my qualifications. Address 
3048 Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE, capable, refined 
and tactful, desires position in school or 
institution. Nurse or Housemother. 
Protestant, overseas experience. Eastern 
credentials. Address 3047 Survey. 


THE SURVEY FOR JANUARY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REGISTERED NURSE, public health 
training and experience, desires position in 
South or West. Address 3050 Survey. 


LADY highly recommends exceptional 
young man, experienced in several lines of 
work; as attendant or traveling companion 
to elderly gentleman or young man; as as- 
sistant in dispensary or doctor’s office ; as 
useful man in garden, garage, house, on 
country place. i 
ployment Department, Y. M. C. A,, 
Street Branch. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE furnished rooms to rent in new 
Residents’ quarters of the Madison House 
Settlement at 257 East Broadway. Acces- 
sible to transportation lines; wide pleasant 
street. No Settlement work required. Meals 


optional. Inquire at MADISON HOUSE, 
renee anti Street. Telephone, Orchard 


The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 


Founded in 1873 


Is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Yale University Medical School, whose 
teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It 
offers an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, 
not only to its own candidates, but to those of 
other Training Schools, whose requirements are 
acceptable. Theoretical instruction throughout the 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered for instruction and training in medical, 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
eluding dispensary, social service, and visiting 
nursing. Requirements for admission, graduation 
from approved high or private schools. A new 
class to be admitted March Ist, 1919. 

For young women who haye had 2 years in col- 
leye, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of training covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged, 


For further information address, 


Connecticut Training School, 


New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Director, 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York city. 

Cuitp HEALTH ALPHABET. By Frederick 
Peterson. Child Health Organization, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York city. Price $15 
per 100. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INDIANA CONFERENCE ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND READJUSTMENT. Called 
by Gov. James P. Goodrich, State House, 
Indianapolis. 

PALESTINE AND JEWISH NATIONALISM. Zionist 
Organization of America, 55 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

A LEAGUE oF Nations. WHAT ARE WE 
FicHTING For? Democracy vs. AUTOCRACY. 
By John Raymond Cummings. Chittenden 
Co., Chicago. 

RatTIFIcATION Hanp-Boox. A compendium of 
facts for use in the National Prohibition 
Campaign. American Issue Publishing 
Co., Westerville, Ohio. Prices: Single 
copy, 10 cents; 12, 90 cents; 25, $1.50—all 
postpaid. Special rates on quantities. 

FAILURE OF GERMAN COMPULSORY HEALTH 
InsURANCE—A WaArR REVELATION. By Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman. An address delivered 
at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York city. 

TRAINING LABOR FOR PEACE TIME. Sugges- 
tions for saving an investment made for 
war. British METHODS OF ‘TRAINING 
Workers IN WAR INDUSTRIES. ‘TRAINING 
EMPLOYEES FOR BETTER PRODUCTION. A 
symposium of experiences in American 
Factory Training Departments. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Training and Dilution 
Service, 618 Seventeenth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Toy 


I919 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vessaibero, Me.; Spice 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.3; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iewa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kiseo, M. ¥. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weebly insertion: 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-orpgraTivE EpucaTion AnD RX&CREATION. 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 2 pp. 2 cents. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13th St., New York. 

ImmicraTion Literatune distributed by Nationa: 


Liberal Immigration League, P. Box 126) 
New York. rguments free on request. 


New Jerszy Says “No.” Report of Commissiem 
on Military Training and Instruction in H 
Schools to the New Jeraey Legislature, 1917. 
Reprinted in full by American Union 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, BD. C. 
5 cents. 

Summaries or Statz Laws Retatine to Sram 
Boarps or CHaritizs ann Corrections. Cont 

iled by the Civic Federation of Dallas fer the« 
tate Commission on Charities and Correctien 
Legislation. 176 Rr: $1. Address Texas Cos 
ference of Social Welfare, 13064 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp tHE New Epvucation. The case —— 
autocracy in our public scheols. 164 pp 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of ‘Rew: You: 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Universal Miritary Traininc; Our Latest Cuny 
Ait. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor The 
Nation. Published by American Union es te 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, © 
5 cents. 

WorxsHor Committers. Suggested lines of devel 
opment. By C. G. Reuse Reprinted from the 

urvey for October 5, 1918. Survey As 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts, 


You Ssovutp Know Azsour Crrevit Unions, & 
manual furnished gratie upon request. 
chusetts Credit Unien Asseciation, 73 Deven 
shire St., Boston. 


For VaLus be yy Gy A Discussion ef Industris; 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 11% 
East 19 St., New York. 

Giris any Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprintes 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Asseciates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New Yerk. 

Maxino tux Boss Erricient. The Beginnf et 
a New Industrial Régime. te A. i 
Reprinted from the Survey. 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Se, eon Yor. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weebly imser 
trons ; copy unchanged throughout the pal 


Mental H: ; quarterly; $2 a 
by The mrp Committee for ae 
50 Unien Square, New York, 


Municipal "i ee Librory Notes; weekl: 
July and August; $1.50 2 year; civic cn Ga 
cipal news and Se bibliographical information; Musi 
so Reference Library, 512 Municipal Building. 


ental 


Public pero aty oe ec; aoe 2 ; §2 
lished by National ties oa for Public Heals 


Nursing, 156 Fifth mag Neo 
Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; §1 fer 
700 pages on race relations here pon he ho ‘ 
Hampton Institute, Va. females copy re oeige 
; once a week, once a mon 
a tra pt ef social w : od dena Sarees 
Associates, Inc., 112, East 19 a. New York. 


SS ee ee eee 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


r THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
ATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
ew York. For national employment service for 
sbilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
jing labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
alth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


MERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
Knipp, exec. sec’y; 12]1 Cathedral St., Balti- 
ore. Iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ruction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
yn; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 


MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ns in home, school, institution and community. 
iblishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
ithedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
g representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
[ATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ession of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
seases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
istaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
agazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
_ CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
ite knowledge concerning eat Nagel diagnosis, 
satment an revention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


MERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
swald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pin- 
ot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 Park 
venue, New York City, treas.; Charles T. Halli- 
n, sec’y; 203 Westory Bldg., Washin on, D. C. 
»posed to adoption of compulsory military train- 
g and service in this country. Information bulle- 
1 service $1 per annum. ontribitions needed. 


JOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. To 
read knowledge, develop scientific methods, and 
ve expert advice concerning all phases of con- 
mers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, in- 
udes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


DGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
aancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
loge, sec’y; Prof. O laser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
ritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ilities. Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
FRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
nt denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
m’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 

_ Rev, Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Ernest J ohnson, research 
Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y. 


United Committee on_ Christian Service for Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
_ mgr. 


sec’y; Miss Grace W. 


a 


ENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
eer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
rd S. White, assoc. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
mominational and inter-denominational war-time 
mmissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
ection of inter-church buildings; other general 
ar-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Cregg, principal; 


. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
dian and Negro youth, Neither a State nor a 


t school. Free illustrated literature. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ee ee promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 80- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 49,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women, Student, city, town, and country centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches, Industrial and_agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. ieee and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, soci 
service backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TOIN OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T, Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 

onthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meetin 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions an 
chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso, 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
Na On RS Cc: 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Nor- 
ton, 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth » 
arch Eugene Kinckle pone exec. sec’y; 200 
‘ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific service 
along social and economic lines; cooperating with 
government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


. Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York, 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership, Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C, 
Baker,sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H, Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H.S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground ard community center dc- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy. and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J, H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 382 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Clearing house for information 
on short ballot, commission gv’t, city manager 
plan, county gv’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Frest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A, Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
M.D.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
pee Series Bruno.Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
or 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


RECONSTRUCTION NUMBERS 
The SURVEY: ONCE-a-MONTH 


able throughout 1919 to double the magazine issues of the SURVEY 
—turn them into once-a-month Reconstruction numbers—of which the 
issue for January 4 was the first. 


Ca 8 the gift of a member of Survey Associates, we shall be 


Already the problems of reconstruction are casting: their tremendous shadows 
and splotches of sunshine before. The intention of these numbers will be to 
get down beneath all the discussion to the hardpan of practical developments 
and the nuggets of social vision that gleam there. First-hand articles by social 
engineers, here and abroad, digests of books, government reports, leading 
articles—these and other features will go into what we hope will prove a time- 
saver of today and a prospectus of tomorrow. 


These double numbers will be distributed without extra charge to the full sub- 
scription list of the SURVEY. We consider the investment in them one of the 
" most constructive gifts ever made through this venture of ours in cooperative 
journalism. We want to share it with a far greater number of people than 
those reached by our weekly issues. Readers of the SURVEY can themselves 
help in this process. Questions which 
the SURVEY takes up in its workman- 
like way from week to week are suddenly 
matters of prime concern to far-seeing 
Americans generally. 


Turn over in your mind your friends and 
acquaintances. Here is one with a heart, a hard 
head, a glint of social vision in his eye. Per- 
haps he has been stirred by the war out of a 
narrower scheme of existence. Send us, if you 
». will, the names and addresses of ten such and 

i} we will send them announcements of these 
}!) Reconstruction numbers, offering them the six 
4a January-June numbers for $1. Or, if you 

7 ~will—and it will help us the more—constitute 


DN | MULAN Whieazeerpy or ten such once-a-month subscribers for a six- 
4 NUM months period at a dollar each. In this way 
every reader of the SURVEY can join with us 
in doing our level best to manifold this gift of 
the New Year. 


a. 


Editor 
January, 1919. 


yourself a committee of one and enlist five ~ 


